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Would  you  like  to  learn  more  about  your  ancestors  who  lived  in  Clatsop 
County?  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  you  could  look  for  their  names  in  drawers  of 
index  cards  all  neatly  alphabeticized?  If  you  were  researching  your  ancestors 
in  almost  any  other  county  of  the  United  States,  you  would  be  out  of  luck.  If 
you  were  researching  in  Clatsop  County,  you  could  go  to  the  Astoria  Public 
Library.  There  you  would  find  the  index  to  the  Astoria  newspapers,  listing 
thousands  of  names  of  people,  and  subjects  of  all  kinds,  such  as  railroads, 
schools,  businesses,  or  places,  like  Arch  Cape,  Hamlet,  Wauna,  etc.  Had  Bruce 
Berney  not  been  hired  to  serve  as  Library  Director  in  1967,  this  wonderful 
index  would  not  exist.  He  realized  early  on  the  value  of  such  a  tool.  Did  the 
prospect  of  indexing  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  newspapers  (perhaps  25,000 
issues)  seem  overwhelming  at  first?  It  must  have,  but  for  almost  thirty  years, 
Bruce  Berney  has  organized  volunteers  and  workers  at  the  library  to  do  this  and 
the  index  is  nearly  up  to  date— a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Clatsop  County. 

This  has  not  been  his  only  contribution.  Bruce  joined  the  historical  society 
in  time  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Heritage  Museum 
and  the  founding  of  Cumtux  itself.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  from  1988  to  1990.  He  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Genealogy  Society  and  of  the  Friends  of  MacDonald,  raising  money  for 
the  construction  of  the  monument  to  Ranald  MacDonald  at  the  Fort  George  site 
in  Astoria.  He  was  also  involved  in  putting  up  a  headstone  for  Dr.  Bethenia 
Owens-Adair.  Bruce  helped  organize  the  City  of  Astoria’s  Historic  Buildings 
and  Sites  Commission  and  has  served  on  it  for  many  years.  He  has  been  the 
coordinator  of  the  CCHS  historic  homes  tour  since  about  1985.  In  addition,  he 
has  compiled  a  large  collection  of  historic  photographs,  documents  and  books 
for  the  library  and  historical  society. 
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Part  2  of  Clatsop  County 's  servicemen  in  World  War  II 


Company  L  fit  Camp  Murray: 
The  First  Four  Months 

By  F.  Warren  Lovell,  M.D. 


After  being  ordered  to  active  duty 
on  September  16,  1940,  the  officers  and 
men  of  Astoria’s  National  Guard 
Company  L  of  the  186th  Infantry 
Regiment,  41st  Division,  spent  their 
first  week  at  the  old  Astoria  City  Hall 
(now  Heritage  Museum  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society)  during 
which  the  new  recruits  were  given  basic 
training,  including  close  order  drill. 


Physical  examinations  eliminated  some 
members,  and  equipment  was  readied 
for  the  move  to  Camp  Murray  (Fort 
Lewis),  Washington.  Captain  Harry 
Riches  from  Silverton,  Oregon  came 
down  to  be  the  company  commander  as 
our  very  popular  captain,  Art  Fertig, 
had  been  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
and  moved  up  in  the  chain  of  command. 
Lieutenant  Robert  Miner  was  tem- 


Courtesy  of  F.  Warren  Lovell 

Corporals  of  the  1st  Platoon. 

Left  to  right:  Dick  Soderberg,  Bob  Chessman,  Fred  Karinen ,  Warren  Lovell 
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Courtesy  of  F.  Warren  Lovell 

Pvt.  Olavi  Savel:  A  happy  soldier. 


porarily  side-lined  by  a  hernia  so  he 
had  to  join  the  unit  later  after 
surgery.  Sgt.  Herb  Johnson  received 
a  commission  as  2nd  lieutenant  and 
joined  2nd  Lt.  Graham  Chandler  as 
the  other  company  officer. 

Alan  McManama  was  in  the 
key  position  as  first  sergeant,  with 
Walter  “Peanuts”  Lofgren  as  mess 
sergeant.  Platoon  sergeants  were 
Alvin  Nicholson,  Jim  Green  (a 
former  regular  army  enlisted  man 
and  a  fine  non-com),  Harold  “Hard 
Rock”  Johnson  (who  would  later 
become  first  sergeant)  and  Jim 
Sanford.  A  rather  unusual  addition 
to  the  company  was  made  in  that 
Captain  Jim  Neer,  a  World  War  1 
veteran,  knowing  that  he  couldn't 
pass  the  physical  as  an  officer, 
enlisted  as  a  private  and  was 
immediately  promoted  to  staff 
sergeant  to  be  our  supply  sergeant. 

He  added  some  unusual  maturity 
and  experience  to  the  company.  Lee 
Mowry  was  recruited  from  Thiel 
Brothers  to  be  chief  cook.  Some 
inactive  members  who  probably  forgot 
that  they  were  in  the  “guard”  found 
themselves  brought  in,  and  several 
previous  members  were  encouraged  to 
return. 

With  the  Elks  Band  playing 
patriotic  music  and  our  parents,  wives, 
and  sweethearts  waving,  we  chugged 
out  of  the  Astoria  depot  on  the  morning 
of  September  23rd  on  board  a  special 
train  of  the  old  S.P.  &  S.  railroad.  We 
switched  trains  in  Portland  and  by  late 
afternoon,  we  arrived  at  Camp  Murray 
siding  south  of  Tacoma.  We  marched  to 
our  previous  company  site  at  the  far  end 
of  Camp  Murray  in  time  for  a  cold  meal 
and  to  get  our  pyramidal  tents  pitched 
and  our  mattress  sacks  filled  with  straw 
for  our  cots  which  had  been  piled  at  the 
head  of  the  company  street. 


The  site  was  familiar  to  us  as  we 
had  just  left  our  summer  camp  there  the 
previous  month.  A  few  changes  had 
been  made,  but  not  a  lot.  A  new  kitchen 
and  mess  hall  had  been  built  but  it 
wasn’t  exactly  the  Ritz.  No  glass  in  the 
windows,  a  dirt  floor  and  World  War  1 
wood-burning  field  ranges  were  the 
standard.  Wooden  floors  were  in  place 
for  our  tents  which  as  usual  took  us  a 
while  to  figure  out  how  to  get  them  up. 
There  was  a  string  of  electric  lights,  one 
light  bulb  for  each  tent,  and  that  first 
night  we  found  that  the  electric  power 
was  so  weak  that  the  light  was  very 
dim.  There  were  the  same  two  cold 
water  faucets  for  washing  and  a  brand- 
new,  ten-holer  latrine  with  a  small  sheet 
metal  urinal  at  one  end.  A  communal 
shower  facility  for  the  regiment  of 
about  1 800  troops  was  located  about  a 


muddy  half  mile  away.  We  were 
introduced  to  another  old  army  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Sibley  stove.  These  had 
become  army  standard  three  years 
before  the  Civil  War  in  1858  and  had 
been  in  service  since.  They  consisted  of 
a  conical  sheet  metal  stove  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  maybe 
three  and  a  half  feet  tall  with  a  door  in 
front  in  which  to  put  the  wood.  A  four- 
foot  square  box  made  of  two  by  eights 
was  placed  on  the  tent  floor  and  filled 
with  sand.  Then  the  bottom  of  the  stove 
was  set  in  the  sand  and  a  stove  pipe 
attached  which  ascended  alongside  the 
tent  pole  and  exited  out  the  top.  On  a 
cold  morning,  the  stove,  if  really  stoked 
up,  heated  an  area  only  three  or  four 
feet  around  it. 

The  “company  street,”  which  was 
really  our  little  home  environment, 
extended  from  the  cook  house/mess  hail 
to  the  latrine,  with  sixteen  of  the 
pyramidal  squad  tents  in  a  row  with 
three  tents  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  down  at  the  far  end.  The  first  tent 
was  the  office  where  the  first  sergeant 
and  company  clerk  held  forth  with  an 
all  important  bulletin  board  in  the  front. 
Then  came  the  supply  tent  followed  by 
the  sergeants’  tents  and  after  that  the 
tents  were  divided  by  platoons.  Each 
platoon  had  three  or  four  squads  of 
twelve  men  each,  and  each  tent  housed 
eight  men.  A  path  was  graveled 
immediately  in  front  of  the  tents  and 
extended  out  to  the  latrine,  but  the  main 
area  where  we  “fell  in”  for  formations 
was  pure  mud.  Next  to  the  last  tent  in 
the  row  was  the  woodpile,  which  of 
course  was  always  wet  from  the 
constant  rain,  and  beyond  it  was  the 
washing  area  consisting  of  two  cold 
water  faucets  and  sort  of  a  double  bench 
arrangement  for  washing.  The  186th 
regiment  area,  of  which  we  were  part, 
consisted  of  sixteen  similar  company 


streets.  We  had  “K”  company  from  St. 
Helens  on  one  side  of  us  and  “M” 
company,  a  machine  gun  and  mortar 
company  from  Eugene,  on  the  other. 
There  was  an  officer’s  tent  across  the 
regimental  street  from  the  mess  hall. 

“First  call”  came  at  six  o’clock 
when  we  “fell  in”  by  platoons  in  the 
company  street  and  platoon  sergeants 
reported  present  or  absent  to  the  first 
sergeant.  We  then  fell  out  and  waited 
for  Mess  Sergeant  Walt  Lofgren  to 
blow  the  whistle  for  breakfast  which 
always  meant  a  rush  to  try  to  get  to  the 
front  of  the  line  to  avoid  standing  out  in 
the  rain.  The  training  day  ended  at  five 
and  lights  were  out  at  10:30  p.m. 

Despite  the  rather  primitive 
conditions,  morale  was  high.  For  some 
like  me,  it  was  almost  an  extension  of 
high  school,  and  it  was  only  to  be  for 
one  year.  I  had  graduated  only  four 
months  previously  and  there  were  about 
ten  of  us  from  my  class  along  with 
many  others  from  the  classes  ahead  of 
me.  Most  of  us  were  young.  Art  Alsos 
quit  his  last  year  of  high  school  and  at 
seventeen  was  probably  the  youngest 
man  in  the  company.  Jack  Andrews 
who  was  around  forty  and  had  enlisted 
“to  turn  his  life  around”  was  the  oldest 
of  the  new  recruits.  There  were  many 
new  acquaintances  including  young 
men  from  Seaside,  Warrenton  and  from 
Pacific  County  across  the  river.  There 
was  little  time  wasted,  and  once  camp 
was  settled  we  started  training  in 
earnest.  We  were  under  discipline  of  the 
army  but  it  wasn’t  too  severe.  Spirits 
were  good  and  almost  everyone  got 
along.  We  had  to  or  the  conditions 
would  have  overwhelmed  us. 

Life  was  still  rather  primitive,  but 
the  food  wasn’t  bad.  (I  can’t  say  that  it 
was  particularly  good  either,  but  the 
cooks  tried.)  The  citizens  of  Astoria 
contributed  funds  to  outfit  us  with 
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stainless  steel  trays  and  china  cups  for 
our  mess  so  we  didn’t  have  to  rely  on 
our  Civil  War  model  mess  kits. 
However  a  wet  and  cold  Western 
Washington  winter  soon  set  in.  After  a 
month  or  so,  wooden  side  walls  were 
built  on  our  tents  which  made  them 
much  more  cozy  and  gave  us  more 
headroom.  Later,  bed  sheets  and  pillows 
were  issued.  Most  of  us  chipped  in  and 
bought  small  flat  top  stoves  to  replace 
the  archaic  Sibleys.  Then  we  could  take 
washrag  baths  and  shave  in  our  tents, 
heating  water  on  our  new  stoves.  It  was 
a  long  slog  through  the  mud  to  the 
shower  facility.  Also  the  power  came  up 
a  bit  and  the  light  bulbs  in  the  tent  were 
brighter.  Twice  a  week  during  the  first 
few  months  we  had  “Retreat  Parades”  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  The  regiment  lined 
up  by  companies  and  battalions  in  its 
best  uniforms.  The  regimental  adjutant 
called  out,  “Bring  your  battalions  to 
attention!”  Colors  were  then  presented, 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  played, 
and  then  he  called  “Pass  in  Review!” 
The  band  would  strike  up  a  march  and 
off  we  would  go.  It  made  us  all  proud  to 
be  soldiers.  On  clear  days  (there  were  a 
few),  Mount  Rainier  loomed  up  beyond 
the  parade  ground  and  it  was  inspiring. 

All  the  troops,  even  the  married 
ones,  had  to  be  in  bed  in  camp  at 
midnight  with  weekend  leave  starting  at 
1 1 :30  Saturday  morning  and  ending  at 
midnight  Sunday  night.  The  depression 
wasn’t  really  over  in  1940  and  only  a 
few  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
cars,  but  there  were  usually  rides 
available  for  those  who  wanted  to  return 
to  Astoria  for  the  weekend.  It  was  about 
a  three  and  a  half  hour  drive  to  the 
Megler  ferry.  Tacoma  was  not 
particularly  hospitable  to  military  en¬ 
listed  men  at  that  time  except  down  on 
Pacific  Avenue  with  its  bars,  houses  of 
ill  repute  and  tattoo  parlors.  Seattle  was 


a  little  more  hospitable  but  further  away 
and  more  expensive.  The  riding  hall  at 
Camp  Murray  had  been  converted  to  a 
movie  theater  which  was  cheap  and 
hence  popular.  Another  activity  was  to 
go  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Tacoma  for  a 
swim  and  a  steam  bath  which  helped 
keep  us  clean. 

For  the  first  few  months  there  was 
no  real  post  exchange  at  Camp  Murray, 
but  a  South  Tacoma  military  store  had 
the  concession  with  uniform  items  and 
such  things  as  sateen  pillows  with 
pictures  of  the  main  gates  of  the  fort.  At 
first,  a  Tacoma  bakery  had  a  concession 
that  sent  a  pie  wagon  around  after 
dinner  with  pies  for  only  twenty-five 
cents.  They  did  a  thriving  business  until 
they  raised  their  price  by  a  nickel,  after 
which  they  were  boycotted.  Eventually 
a  P.X.  was  built  across  the  regimental 
street  from  us  which  had  a  snack 
counter  and  soda  fountain.  There  was  a 
P.X.  beer  hall  over  in  Fort  Lewis  proper 
with  quite  large  pitchers  of  beer  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Pay  for  recruits  was 
$21.00  per  month  for  the  first  four 
months  when  it  was  raised  to  the 
privates’  meager  wage  of  $30.00  a 
month.  I  went  in  as  a  private  first  class 
at  $36.00  a  month  and  after  several 
months,  was  promoted  to  corporal  at 
$54.00  per  month.  There  wasn’t  much 
to  spend  money  on  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  many  were  broke,  some 
from  the  poker  games  that  took  place  in 
the  tents.  We  could  draw  “P.X.  checks,” 
coupons  good  for  merchandise  at  the 
P.X.,  against  our  next  month’s  pay.  One 
ingenious  soldier  would  buy  cartons  of 
cigarettes  with  his  P.X.  checks,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  he  would 
hitchhike  into  Tacoma  and  exchange 
the  “cigs”  for  the  favors  of  the  ladies  of 
the  night  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  always  fell  off  prior  to  payday  for 
the  troops  and  they  were  glad  to  oblige. 
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Courtesy  of  F.  Warren  Lovell 

“L  ”  Company  Street:  Latrine  at  right  foreground,  cold  water 
faucet  and  wood  pile  on  left,  then  the  tent  row.  John  Helmstrom 
and  (unknown)  in  foreground. 


Courtesy  of  F.  Warren  Lovell 

Moving  the  latrine  to  a  new  hole.  Note  the  mud. 
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Courtesy  of  F.  Warren  Lovell 

“ Orderly  ”  tent,  bulletin  board  and  guidon  at  head  of  company 
street. 


Courtesy  of  F.  Warren  Lovell 

Putting  up  tents  (Sept.  23,  1940).  Can  you  recognize  John 
Bjork,  back  to  camera  on  left;  Art  Koski,  Ted  Merydith  in  back; 
Everett  Salvon,  scratching  head,  on  left;  also  Don  Andrews? 
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It  was  supposed  to  be  a  truism  that 
troops  didn’t  train  in  the  north  in  the 
winter  but  our  commanders  didn’t  know 
this,  and  that  fall  and  winter  we  were 
out  a  lot.  At  first  we  went  out  on  basic 
platoon,  company  and  battalion  exer¬ 
cises,  rain  or  shine,  and  our  government 
issue  raincoats  weren’t  very  waterproof. 
At  that  time  we  still  wore  “campaign 
hats,”  the  “Smokey  the  Bear”  type  with 
the  wide  brim.  Once  when  we  were  out 
in  the  field  all  day  in  the  rain,  our  hats 
were  so  soaked  that  brown  pigment  ran 
down  onto  our  faces.  We  fired  on  the 
rifle  range  to  qualify  the  new  recruits. 
Of  course,  we  had  the  new  M-l  (Gar- 
and)  semiautomatic  rifle  which  was  fun 
to  fire.  We  had  been  the  first  National 
Guard  regiment  to  get  the  M-l,  and  the 
second  unit  in  the  entire  army.  Before 
long  we  would  be  out  on  ovemighters 
with  lots  of  walking  as  there  were  still 
very  few  vehicles  in  the  41st  Division. 

Medical  care  was  rather  sparse. 
Going  on  sick  call  with  a  cold  usually 
resulted  in  getting  your  throat  painted 
with  Argerol  (a  silver  solution  that 
turned  your  larynx  black),  some  A.P.C. 
tablets  [adenoidal-pharyngeal-conjunc¬ 
tival],  and  a  cough  mixture,  “Elixir  of 
Terpin  Hydrate”  which  we  referred  to 
as  “G.I.  Gin.”  Influenza  hit  in  mid 
November  and  there  just  weren’t 
enough  hospital  beds  so  “sick  tents” 
were  established  in  each  company.  We 
had  a  natural  medic  in  the  company. 
Bud  Pitkanen,  one  of  the  new  troops, 
was  a  real  mother  hen  and  presided  over 
the  sick  in  designated  “sick  tents”  with 
lots  of  T.L.C.,  camphor  rubs,  and  steam, 
which  were  really  effective.  At  one 
time,  we  had  nearly  twenty  on  the  sick 
list.  There  was  no  long  weekend  leave 
over  Thanksgiving  (the  first  holiday 
away  from  home  for  many  of  us)  so  a 
big  turkey  dinner  with  all  of  the 
trimmings  was  scheduled.  Unfortun¬ 


ately,  that  week  all  of  the  cooks  came 
down  with  the  flu.  I  don’t  know  where 
he  got  the  skills,  but  Sgt.  Clyde  Kepford 
(who  three  years  later  gave  up  his  life 
for  his  country  on  the  far-off  island  of 
Biak)  took  over.  He,  and  several  helpers 
he  recruited,  turned  out  a  real  feast  of 
turkey,  dressing,  gravy  and  two  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  pie  which  was  appreciated 
by  all. 

Shortly  after  arriving,  we  were  all 
given  the  Army  Specialized  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test.  This  was  an  I.Q.  test  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  would  be  eligible  for  Officers 
Candidate  School,  which  was  a  long 
way  off  as  such  schools  hadn’t  yet  been 
organized.  There  were  a  number  of  one 
week  schools  for  specialized  training.  I 
attended  “Chemical  Warfare”  and  “In¬ 
telligence,  Scouts  and  Observers.”  I 
thought  we  would  be  getting  instructors 
from  the  regular  army  Third  Division 
which  was  ensconced  in  comfortable 
brick  barracks  over  at  the  main  post. 
When  I  transferred  a  year  later  to  the 
Mountain  Infantry,  I  learned  that  the 
long  years  of  indolent  peace  time 
garrison  duty  had  left  the  regular  army 
with  only  a  few  high-caliber,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  who  were  sorely 
needed  by  their  own  regiments. 

Not  long  after  we  had  arrived, 
some  of  the  troop’s  three  year  National 
Guard  enlistments  ended.  It  was 
uncertain  what  would  happen  to  them. 
Most  thought  they  would  be  stuck  for 
the  year  of  active  duty,  but,  surprising¬ 
ly,  they  were  discharged.  This  thinned 
the  ranks  somewhat.  In  the  first  three 
months,  my  friends  from  the  first 
platoon.  Norm  Saarheim  and  Henry 
Kokko,  left.  Also  the  two  friends  I  had 
enlisted  with  left  the  company,  Bob 
Uhrbrand  to  Headquarters  Company 
and  Doug  Nelson  on  detached  service 
giving  tests  to  new  draftees.  Doug 
ended  up  going  to  flying  school  and 
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having  a  distinguished  Air  Force  career, 
retiring  in  the  1970s  as  a  major  general. 
He  was  the  last  man  of  the  division  to 
leave  active  duty,  and  undoubtedly 
attained  the  highest  rank. 

During  the  early  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  division  commander,  Major 
General  George  A.  White,  had  an 
assembly  of  the  entire  division  for  the 
first  time  since  summer  camp.  He  was 
an  expressive  and  polished  speaker  and 
gave  us  a  glowing  report  of  how  well 


we  had  done  in  the  first  three  months 
and  said  that  we  were  starting  to  look 
like  an  army.  He  then  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  two-week  leave  over 
Christmas  for  all  except  a  few  necessary 
housekeeping  troops.  This  was  greeted 
with  great  cheers  and  joy.  And  so  ended 
the  first  three  months  of  what  we  still 
thought  of  as  “our  year  in  the  service” 
or  as  we  often  said,  “It’s  only  for  365 
days,  boys.” 


Company  L  Roster,  September  23,  1940 

Captain:  Harry  Riches 

Lieutenants:  Graham  Chandler,  Herbert  Johnson 
First  Sergeant:  Alan  McManama 
Staff  Sergeant:  James  Neer 

Sergeants:  James  Green,  Harold  Johnson,  Alvin  Nicholson,  James  Sanford  and 
John  Bjork. 

Corporals:  Harold  Corland,  Clyde  Kepford,  Marvin  Irby,  John  McLoughlin,  Robert 
Phillips,  Truman  Slotte,  Richard  Soderberg,  Frank  Thorsness. 

Privates  First  Class:  Mervin  Andersen,  Roy  Andersen,  Roger  Benson,  Joseph 
Bruce,  Robert  Chessman,  James  Hope,  Art  Koski,  Joseph  Laws,  Phillip  Lindberg, 
Warren  Lovell,  Robert  McCallister,  Richard  Marsh,  Ted  Merydith,  Gordon  Slotte, 
Robert  Uhrbrand,  Kenneth  Weaver. 

Privates:  Harold  Abbott,  Palmer  Albertsen,  Art  Alsos,  Don  Andrews,  James  Beeler, 
Robert  Bell,  Jack  Chisholm,  Edward  Coleman,  Kenneth  Crouch,  Clarence  Ellery, 
Donald  Foote,  Don  Garrett,  Boyd  Gaskill,  LeRoy  Glaser,  Myrl  Graham,  Alfred 
Graichen,  John  Gustafson,  John  Helstrom,  Arthur  Iseli,  Fred  Karinen,  Willard 
Keene,  Robert  Kelim,  John  Kinnunen,  Eino  Koski,  Donald  Larfield,  Vernon 
Larson,  John  Larson,  Willard  Masterson,  Eugene  Minsker,  Allen  McWilliams,  Lee 
Mowry,  Douglas  Nelson,  Don  Nesmith,  Jalmer  Oren,  James  B.  O’Toole,  Richard 
Pershing,  Lawrence  Peterson,  Ross  Peterson,  Jack  Rabell,  Francis  Rafferty,  Henry 
Raymond,  Faville  Richey,  Norman  Saarheim,  Everett  Salvon,  Charles  Savage, 
Walter  Soderberg,  Gilbert  Spicer,  Kenneth  Van  Wagoner,  Benjamin  Webber, 
Jewell  Irwin,  Leonard  Gedenberg,  Montraville  Hatfield,  Daniel  Heilman,  Harry 
Hobson,  Donald  Hughes,  Carl  Iverson,  Leonard  Jones,  William  Kelly,  Henry 
Kokko,  Elmer  Lager,  Sylvan  Moore,  Jack  Moran,  Rolf  Onkka,  Francis  Perry,  Carl 
Peterson,  Milton  Pollock,  Clifton  Price,  James  Reisdorf,  Olavi  Savel,  Karsten  Sjoli, 
Everett  Teninty,  Robert  Teninty,  William  Wilson,  Fred  Yeager,  Paul  Yeager,  Jack 
Andrews,  Arnold  Becker,  Conway  Cox,  Erling  Fitcha,  Glen  Hamilton,  Ira  Irion, 
Maurice  Kelim,  Ernest  Koven,  Colin  McKay,  William  Malmberg,  Robert 
Palmberg,  Charles  Pitkanen,  George  Riley,  Howard  Teague  and  William  Williams. 

The  first  article  in  this  series  by  F.  Warren  Lovell  was  printed  in  the  Summer 
1995  issue  o/Cumtux. 
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Adventures  in  peeling  cascara  bark 


The  Hermit  of  Soapstone 


By  Richard  aV  Williams 


/  am  dedicating  this  story  in  remembrance  of  Kenny  Bell  and  the  boyhood 
experiences  we  shared. 


What  started  out  as  a  money 
making  partnership  ended  up  with 
memories  that  would  last  a  lifetime, 
memories  of  financial  loss,  hard  work, 
and  a  stranger. 

It  was  June  1948  when  my  good 
friend,  Kenny  Bell,  and  I  went  to 
Soapstone  Lake  to  peel  cascara  bark. 
School  had  just  gotten  out  for  the 
summer  and  we  had  heard  rumors  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  cascara  trees  in  that 
area,  but  first  we  had  to  find  out  where 
the  lake  was.  We  located  it  on  an  old 
map  we  had  and  found  it  was  about  a 
mile  off  to  the  east  of  Highway  53. 

Kenny’s  dad  had  two  cars,  one  a 
1937  Studebaker  which  he  let  us  use. 
We  were  both  fourteen  years  old  and 
had  no  driver’s  license,  but  we  drove 
carefully  and  never  had  any  trouble 
with  the  law. 

We  made  a  trip  from  Astoria  first 
just  to  try  to  find  the  lake.  We  took  a 
logging  road  off  Highway  53  which 
came  to  a  dead  end  where  we  parked 
the  car.  We  hiked  in  the  direction  we 
thought  the  lake  might  be.  We  had  gone 
for  what  we  thought  was  a  mile  and 
found  no  lake,  so  we  backtracked  a 
couple  of  times  and  went  in  different 
directions.  We  had  been  gone  for  about 
three  hours  by  then  and  were  thinking 
of  giving  up,  unable  to  figure  out  what 
direction  to  take.  The  brush  and  trees 


blocked  our  view  and  we  could  hardly 
make  our  way  through  it.  We  found  an 
easy  tree  to  climb.  Then  after  climbing 
one  or  two  more  trees,  we  spotted  the 
glitter  of  water  a  few  hundred  yards 
down  the  hill.  This  had  to  be  it. 

We  did  not  go  down  to  the  lake 
then  as  it  was  getting  late  in  the  day,  but 
we  marked  the  direction  to  it  from  this 
tree  and  a  good  trail  back  to  the  car, 
knowing  that  we  would  be  packing  in 
later.  We  had  seen  some  fairly  good 
size  cascara  trees,  and  during  the  drive 
back  to  Astoria  we  excitedly  made 
plans  for  what  we  would  need  on  our 
next  trip. 

Three  days  later  we  were  all 
packed  and  ready  to  go.  The  Studebaker 
was  a  two  door  coupe  without  much 
room,  so  I  borrowed  my  dad’s  trailer 
and  hooked  it  to  the  car.  The  summer 
before  we  had  camped  for  two  weeks  at 
Cullaby  Lake  Boy  Scout  Camp  and  we 
knew  what  we  needed  to  take. 

Before  we  left  for  Soapstone  Lake, 
we  checked  the  price  of  bark.  It  was 
twenty  four  cents  per  pound  dry.  This 
was  the  highest  it  had  been  in  recent 
years,  and  we  were  very  happy  about 
the  price. 

When  we  got  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  we  began  carrying  in  our  supplies 
to  the  tree  we  had  marked  out,  then 
headed  straight  down  a  slight  hill  to  the 
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lake.  About  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
lake,  we  passed  remnants  of  a  white 
fence  about  thirty  feet  long,  partly 
tipped  over  with  brush  growing  over 
and  through  it.  It  was  made  of  pickets 
and  stood  about  four  feet  high.  We 
could  not  figure  why  anyone  would 


build  a  fence  way  out  here,  but  it  served 
as  a  marker  for  the  second  pack  we 
brought. 

We  then  looked  for  a  place  to  set 
up  camp.  We  were  surprised  by  the 
large  size  of  the  lake,  about  200  yards 
long  and  125  wide.  It  was  oval  and  ran 


Courtesy  of  Richard  A.  Williams 

Soapstone  Lake  in  1996,  looking  north  to  the  heaver  dam  end  of  the  lake.  The 
old  water  line  shows  at  the  right  center.  Daffodils  (on  right)  mark  the  trail 
where  the  “ Hermit ”  walked.  What  pioneer  planted  the  daffodils? 


nearly  north  and  south.  The  north  end 
was  the  deepest,  ten  feet  or  so,  and  had 
a  large  beaver  dam  that  seemed  to  be 
what  held  back  the  water.  The  south  end 
had  a  small  creek  about  three  feet  wide 
flowing  down  between  two  ridges.  This 
was  the  source  for  most  of  the  water 
that  ran  into  the  lake.  The  south  end  of 
the  lake  was  shallow,  only  three  feet 
deep  or  so,  with  about  thirty  large  alder 
trees  standing  in  the  water.  It  appeared 
as  though  the  lake  had  only  recently 
elongated  as  the  alders  were  very  much 
alive. 

We  approached  the  lake  on  the 
south  end,  crossed  the  small  creek  that 
fed  the  lake,  and  hiked  along  the  east 
side  toward  the  beaver  dam.  We  didn’t 
want  to  camp  too  close  to  the  lake  and 
were  lucky  to  find  an  old  dilapidated 
lean-to  about  two  hundred  feet  up  a 
ridge  from  the  lake  and  about  half  way 
down  the  east  side.  There  was  a  good 
game  trail  along  this  side  and  we  had  a 
good  view  from  this  spot. 

After  we  brought  our  gear  up,  we 
propped  up  the  lean-to  and  replaced  the 
split  cedar  boards  on  the  roof.  We 
supposed  that  some  trapper  had  built  it 
years  ago.  Moss  was  growing  all  over  it, 
but  the  wood  was  still  pretty  sound.  It 
was  about  eight  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
long  with  an  open  front  and  was  about 
five  feet  high  with  a  sloping  roof  to  the 
rear.  We  found  some  boards  and  put 
them  half  way  along  the  front  to  block 
the  wind  on  the  side  where  we  slept.  We 
had  it  all  set  up  by  dark.  Then  it  started 
raining  and  we  got  wet,  sleeping  bags 
and  all.  The  next  morning,  we  pushed 
moss  into  the  cracks  on  the  roof  which 
kept  out  the  rain. 

We  built  a  fire  pit  in  front  of  the 
lean-to,  cooked  some  breakfast,  and 
made  plans  for  peeling  bark.  Just  about 
everywhere  we  looked  we  could  see 
cascara  trees,  many  of  which  were  eight 


inches  through. 

Our  plans  were  as  follows:  we 
would  each  go  a  different  direction  and 
peel  bark,  then  meet  back  at  the  lean-to 
at  noon,  grab  a  bite,  go  peel  again,  then 
come  back  in  the  evening,  hang  our 
bark  to  dry,  eat,  and  the  last  couple 
hours  we  would  look  for  the  next  day’s 
trees.  This  was  the  routine  we  adopted. 
Although  we  had  to  go  farther  and 
farther  from  camp  each  day  for  bark, 
we  were  still  able  to  peel  two  sacks 
apiece  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  a  total  of  eight  sacks  a  day. 
We  hung  the  bark  over  twine  stretched 
head  high  from  tree  to  tree  along  the 
sides  and  behind  our  camp.  We  had 
brought  with  us  a  large  ball  of  hay 
bailing  twine  which  worked  well  for 
keeping  the  bark  off  the  ground  to  dry 
it.  We  bent  the  large  pieces  over  the 
twine.  The  bark  took  a  long  time  to  dry 
as  it  rained  a  lot,  but  when  it  finally  did, 
we  would  smash  it  up  and  sack  it. 

It  rained  about  ten  days  out  of  the 
fifteen  that  we  were  there.  It  was  quite 
a  problem  as  we  always  seemed  to  be 
wet,  but  we  built  a  big  fire  each  evening 
to  dry  out.  The  rain  was  annoying  but 
we  could  endure  it;  how  long  we  would 
stay  depended  on  our  food  supply.  We 
were  not  the  only  ones  using  it, 
however.  At  night  while  we  slept  in  the 
lean-to,  the  mice  would  rattle  around  in 
our  food  packs  and  scratch  and  bounce 
across  our  sleeping  bags,  sometimes 
running  across  our  faces.  There  wasn’t 
much  we  could  do  about  it;  we  just  had 
to  get  used  to  it.  During  the  day  when 
we  were  gone,  the  chipmunks  would 
chew  into  the  food  and  we  knew  we  had 
to  take  action  or  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
left.  I  had  brought  my  single  shot  .22 
cal.  rifle  and  one  box  of  shells  and 
started  shooting  chipmunks.  In  a  few 
days,  we  had  twenty-two  dead  chip¬ 
munks  in  a  row,  with  tails  hanging 
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Courtesy  of  Delano 
Aerial  Surveys  and  the 
Oregon  State  Forestry 
Dept. 

This  1950  photo 
shows  parts  of 
Sections  11  and  14 
in  Township  4 
North,  Range  9 
West.  North  is  at 
top.  The  lean-to 
stood  on  the  hill  on 
the  west  side  of  the 
lake  at  left;  the  big 
trees  were  on  the 
east  side  and  the 
beaver  dam  was  on 
the  south  end  of  the 
lake.  A  cabin  can 
be  seen  in  the 
clearing  at  the 
bottom.  This  cabin, 
built  by  Eric  Lind- 
gren,  was  moved  to 
Cullaby  Lake  and  is 
open  to  visitors 
throughout  the 
summer. 


down  on  the  front  edge  of  the  roof  of 
our  lean-to. 

One  evening  we  were  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  lake  looking  around  and 
found  the  remnants  of  an  old  raft  about 
eight  feet  or  so  square.  We  fixed  it  up 
and  paddled  it  out  on  the  lake  using 
boards  for  paddles.  The  next  morning, 
I  went  across  the  lake  on  the  raff  to  peel 
bark  and  found  the  largest  cascara  trees 
yet,  some  approximately  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  waist  high.  There 
was  a  patch  of  about  twenty-five  trees 
that  averaged  a  foot  through  or  so  and 


several  othervery  nice  patches  of  trees  a 
couple  hundred  feet  apart.  I  wondered 
why  these  trees  were  so  much  larger, 
but  concluded  that  they  were  hidden  by 
the  finger  ridges  that  came  down  to  the 
water  and  no  one  had  ever  peeled  on 
this  side  before. 

When  I  rafted  back  about  noon,  1 
told  Kenny  about  the  big  trees,  thinking 
we  could  both  go  there  to  peel,  but  he 
had  also  found  a  large  patch,  one  he 
expected  would  keep  him  busy  for  days. 
I  peeled  on  the  far  side  of  the  lake  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  spent  at  the 
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lake.  The  bark  was  about  an  inch  thick 
on  the  lower  trunk  of  the  big  trees. 
Some  of  it  could  not  be  stuffed  into  the 
gunny  sacks,  so  I  rolled  it  into  itself 
starting  with  the  largest  piece,  then 
adding  smaller  pieces  until  it  looked 
like  a  large  pipe,  five  to  six  feet  long.  I 
carried  these,  one  under  each  arm,  down 
to  the  raft. 

One  morning  I  was  nearing  the 
west  side  of  the  lake  on  the  raft  when 
two  very  large  beavers  dove  off  the 
bank  near  me.  At  first  I  thought  they 
were  black  “lab”  dogs.  They  were  the 
biggest  beaver  I’ve  ever  seen. 

On  the  seventh  day,  just  after 
breakfast,  we  were  having  the  last  cup 
of  coffee  and  standing  by  the  lean-to, 
looking  down  at  the  lake  when  suddenly 
we  saw  a  man  walking  on  the  trail  by 
the  water’s  edge,  heading  south.  This 
startled  us  as  we  hadn’t  seen  anyone  for 
the  seven  days  we’d  been  here,  and 
didn’t  know  where  he  had  come  from. 
We  ducked  down  hoping  he  wouldn’t 
see  us.  Kenny  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  in  panic,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
to  do.  We  peered  over  the  low  brush 
and  trees  at  him  as  he  walked  away 
from  us.  His  appearance  was  frighten¬ 
ing:  a  tall  man  with  black  overcoat  and 
black  top  hat,  wearing  a  beard  and  long 
hair  that  poked  out  from  under  the  brim 
of  his  hat  and  rolled  down  the  scruff  of 
his  neck  to  the  collar  of  his  black  coat. 
He  moved  slowly  using  a  five-foot 
walking  stick.  He  didn’t  see  us,  but  we 
knew  he  had  seen  all  the  freshly  peeled 
trees  around  the  lake  as  they  loomed  up 
in  brown  to  bright  yellow.  We  watched 
him  as  he  disappeared  out  of  sight  on 
the  south  end  of  the  lake. 

Kenny  and  I  blamed  each  other  for 
having  wasted  our  .22  cal.  shells  on  the 
chipmunks  now  that  we  thought  we’d 
need  to  protect  ourselves  from  this 
strange  “hermit.”  We  were  afraid  to 


carry  on  with  our  peeling  and  delayed 
for  about  an  hour.  We  finally  decided  to 
each  go  his  own  way  as  we  had  been 
doing,  keeping  as  quiet  as  possible  and 
watching  out  for  him. 

After  peeling  bark  all  day  and 
returning  to  camp  that  evening,  we 
cooked  with  a  smaller  fire,  trying  not  to 
attract  attention.  After  eating,  we  stood 
in  front  of  the  lean-to  and  looked  down 
at  the  lake  again.  There  was  the  hermit 
heading  north.  Kenny  and  I  froze.  He 
didn’t  see  us.  This  time  we  decided  to 
follow  him  at  a  safe  distance.  He 
walked  slowly.  If  he  were  to  see  us,  we 
were  sure  that  we  could  out  run  him  but 
we  would  have  to  be  careful.  We  waited 
until  he  was  a  good  hundred  yards 
ahead,  then  proceeded  to  follow  quietly, 
stopping  to  hide  from  time  to  time.  He 
continued  heading  north,  crossed  the 
beaver  dam,  went  on  along  a  ridge  that 
was  on  his  right,  following  a  good  trail 
and  then,  to  our  amazement,  he  entered 
a  cabin.  It  was  getting  dark  then  so  we 
headed  back  to  camp. 

We  felt  better  now  knowing  where 
he  was  staying,  but  decided  not  to  peel 
bark  on  the  north  end  of  the  lake  or  near 
the  trail  to  his  cabin. 

Kenny  and  I  peeled  for  four  more 
days.  We  kept  a  running  estimate  for 
the  length  of  time  our  food  supply 
would  last.  We  always  kept  an  eye  out 
for  the  hermit,  but  never  saw  him  again. 

On  the  twelfth  day,  we  started 
packing  out.  It  took  us  four  days  to  get 
it  all  out,  about  a  mile  pack  one  way. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day,  we 
had  finished  the  last  of  our  food  and 
could  be  out  with  the  last  pack  by  mid 
afternoon.  With  the  last  pack  on  our 
backs,  we  left  the  lean-to,  went  down  to 
the  lake  edge,  south  along  the  lake, 
across  the  little  creek  and  up  the  hill.  A 
short  way  up  the  hill,  we  stopped  and 
turned  to  look  at  the  water  and  just 
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stared  for  a  while.  Kenny  muttered  to 
himself,  “It’s  all  yours  now,  Mr. 
Hermit.  You  can  have  it.”  I  smiled  to 
myself  thinking,  “The  hermit  never 
knew  we  were  there.  --Or  did  he?” 

We  arrived  back  in  Astoria  later 
that  evening  about  dark  and  brought 
back  twenty-six  large  gunny  sacks  of 
dry  bark.  The  trailer  was  loaded  with  a 
round  mound  of  sacks.  We  rested  that 
night  at  our  homes. 

The  next  morning,  we  went  to 
town  to  sell  our  bark  and  got  the  shock 
of  our  lives.  We  learned  that  the  price 
of  bark  had  dropped  from  twenty-four 
cents  per  pound  to  fourteen  cents.  We 
had  no  choice  but  to  sell  1240  pounds 
of  bark  at  that  price,  thus  learning  the 
ups  and  downs  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  subtracted  our  expenses  and  we 
each  ended  up  with  $77.00. 

From  time  to  time,  Kenny  and  I 
would  talk  about  the  “Hermit  of  Soap¬ 
stone,”  and  wonder  what  he  was  doing. 

A  few  years  later,  Kenny  moved 
back  east.  He  was  running  a  farm  in 
Missouri  when  he  died  in  1993,  never 
having  returned  to  Soapstone  or 
learning  who  the  hermit  was. 

In  the  fall  of  1995  while  elk 
hunting  with  my  good  friend,  Neil 
Hellberg,  I  went  into  Soapstone,  return¬ 
ing  there  for  the  first  time  since  Kenny 
and  1  had  been  there  forty-seven  years 
before.  I  reminisced  about  the  times  we 
had  there  and  wondered  if  I  would  ever 
find  out  who  the  hermit  was  who  had 
scared  us  so. 

For  years,  I  thought  that  he  was 
Eric  Lindgren  because  it  was  his  cabin 
we  saw  the  hermit  go  into,  but  I  learned 
that  Lindgren  had  died  in  1938,  ten 
years  before  our  visit.  I’ve  since  been 
told  that  Warren  Ritter  was  the  person 
living  in  Lindgren’s  cabin  on  that 
exciting  day  on  Soapstone  Lake. 


Dick  Williams  was  born  in  Astoria 
and  has  lived  here  since,  except  for  a 
couple  years  when  he  served  in  Korea. 
He  attended  Star  of  the  Sea  Grade 
School  and  High  School,  later 
graduating  from  Clatsop  College  in 
Fire  Science.  He  worked  for  the  Astoria 
Fire  Department  for  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  also  a  part-time 
gillnetter.  Since  retiring,  he  has  devoted 
more  time  to  fishing  and  exploring  the 
wilderness  areas  of  the  county. 

The  Lindgren  cabin  and 
outbuildings  were  removed  in  1968 
from  their  location  by  Soapstone  Lake 
to  Cullaby  Lake.  Volunteers  organized 
by  the  Finnish-American  Historical 
Society  of  the  West  now  show  visitors 
through  the  buildings  on  weekends  in 
the  summer.  See  the  Winter  1995  issue 
of  Cumtux  for  more  information. 


Courtesy  of  Richard  A.  Williams 

Dick  Williams  at  15  years  of  age  at 
the  Astoria  Yacht  Club. 
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^  The  World’s  Fair  or  bust 


The  ST©  ©cneymccn 

By  Den  A.  ©cctlall 


When  I  popped  my  marriage 
proposal  to  Grace  Gramms  in  1940,  I 
was  working  as  a  general  handyman  for 
Art  Hildebrand  at  his  rock  quarry 
behind  what  was  then  the  Astoria  High 
School.  Grace  was  doing  secretarial 
work  for  Tom  Sandoz  at  the  Columbia 
River  Packers  offices  on  the  waterfront. 
I  have  no  recollections  of  what  my 
wages  were  then,  but  I’d  guess  they 
were  around  $  1 5  or  $20  a  week. 

So  this  is  the  proposition  I  laid 
before  Grace:  “I’ve  got  50  bucks  to 
spend  on  a  honeymoon.  Either  we  can 
go  to  a  nice  hotel  in  Portland  and  live  it 
up  for  a  weekend,  or  I’ll  get  you  a 
sleeping  bag  (I’ve  got  my  own)  and 
we’ll  rough  it  to  San  Francisco  to  see 
the  World’s  Fair.” 

Bless  her,  she  opted  for  the  trip  to 
the  Fair! 

So  the  date  was  set  for  June  14, 
1940.  Focation  was  to  be  the  front  yard 
of  my  parents’  beautiful  home  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  river  at  4th  and 
Duane  streets.  Grace  built  a  latticed 
floral  bower  under  which  we  were  to 
take  our  vows.  Her  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Hughes  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  was 
to  officiate  and  Mr.  Ginn,  one  of  the 
local  funeral  directors,  who  sidelined 
taking  movie  photos,  was  to  record  the 
event  for  posterity. 

Meanwhile,  not  wanting  to  set  off 
in  my  parents’  sedan  (which  they 
lovingly  loaned  us)  covered  with  “Just 
Married”  signs,  Grace  and  I  cunningly 
packed  our  gear,  put  it  in  the  car  and 
“hid”  it  up  the  hill  from  my  parents’ 
home,  near  the  comer  of  4th  and 


Exchange.  There  was  a  trail  through  the 
woods  and  brush  from  the  house  to  the 
car’s  location.  Our  plan  was  to  dash  up 
the  trail,  hopefully  unnoticed,  after  the 
ceremony,  jump  in  the  car  and  take  off 
for  San  Francisco. 

Well,  “ gang  aft  agley ”*  and  all 
that.  Someone  was  a  traitor  and  spilled 
our  beans.  To  this  day,  I  don’t  know 
who  betrayed  us.  As  soon  as  Grace  and 
I  started  our  dash  for  the  trail,  a  hooting 
and  hollering  mob  followed  us.  But 
being  younger,  we  gained  the  hilltop 
ahead  of  everyone  else,  jumped  in  the 
car  and  took  off  —  for  about  a  block. 
Someone  had  tied  a  line  of  tin  cans  to 
the  axle  and  then  pushed  them  under  the 
car  where,  in  our  haste,  we  didn’t  see 
them.  So  I  stopped  the  car,  got  out, 
broke  the  string  of  cans  and  now  we 
were  really  on  our  way. 

Things  were  uneventful  for  several 
hours  as  we  motored  south.  The 
objective  of  the  moment  was  to  get  as 
far  as  we  could  in  the  first  day’s  drive. 
Because  we  would  be  in  sleeping  bags 
near  the  roadside,  it  wouldn’t  be  wise  to 
try  to  bunk  down  in  daylight.  So  that 
meant  driving  until  well  after  dark.  That 
of  course,  precipitated  the  problem  of 
how  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  bed  down 
when  you  can’t  see  where  you  are. 
Finally,  1  noticed  a  rutted  turnoff  that 
appeared  to  be  headed  into  some  woods, 
so  I  took  it.  We  had  eaten  previously,  so 
there  was  no  need  for  campfires  and  all 
that. 

(Since  Cumtux  is  a  family  publi¬ 
cation  we  will  only  note  here  that,  yes, 
two  people  can  get  in  one  sleeping  bag.) 
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The  dawn  of  the  first  morning  after 
our  wedding  presented  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sights  we  have  ever 
experienced.  In  the  dark  we  had 
stumbled  into  one  of  those  roadside 
spots  turned  by  unthoughtful  people  into 
a  refuse  site.  Grace  and  I  still  kid  one 
another  about  how  we  spent  our 
wedding  night  in  a  garbage  dump. 

As  we  approached  San  Francisco 
the  second  day,  we  agreed  that  -  being 
small  town  kids  —  it  would  be  wise  to 
enter  the  big  city  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
That  way  we  wouldn’t  be  fighting  traffic 
and  we  could  seek  a  hotel  fitting  our 
budget,  at  a  leisurely  pace.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  chose  to  spend  another 
night  by  the  roadside.  Believe  it  or  not, 
it  was  worse  than  the  first  night.  Again 
in  the  dark,  I  had  selected  what 
appeared  to  be  a  nice  clean  field  but 
which,  in  actuality,  turned  out  to  be  a 
com  field  that  had  been  harvested.  The 
com  stalks  were  stiff  and  sharp  and  the 
bumpy  ground  was  hard  as  a  rock.  But 
youth  conquers  all.  We  rose  with  the 
sun  and  entered  San  Francisco  by 
dawn’s  early  light.  The  city  was  peace¬ 
ful  and  beautiful.  And  no  traffic. 

After  driving  around  a  bit  in  the 
less  expensive  hotel  district,  we  finally 
chose  one  that,  in  retrospect,  was 
probably  inhabited  by  guys  on  the  run, 
seamen  between  ships  and  people  really 
down  on  their  luck.  But  it  didn’t  look 
too  bad,  given  our  financial  resources. 
What  we  Astorians  didn’t  know  was  that 
some  of  the  world’s  biggest,  liveliest 
cockroaches  live,  or  did  live  in  1940,  in 
San  Francisco.  At  least  they  did  in  that 
hotel.  Turning  on  a  light  in  our  room 
after  dark  could  create  scenes  that 
would  do  credit  to  an  Alfred  Hitchcock 
movie. 

As  for  the  World’s  Fair,  I  haven’t 
the  foggiest  recollection  of  what  we  saw 
there.  But  I  do  remember  vividly  the 
one  extravagance  that  I  had  promised 


Grace,  given  our  $50  budget.  I  had 
vowed  to  take  her  to  the  Top  O’  the 
Mark  for  a  drink  in  their  skyroom.  So 
we  put  on  the  fanciest  stuff  we  had  and 
went.  1  ordered  a  couple  of  drinks  and 
would  hazard  the  guess  that  the  bill  was 
probably  around  $2.  I  grandly  handed 
the  waiter  a  $5  bill.  Now  that  was  ten 
per  cent  of  our  dwindling  original  nest 
egg  of  $50. 

It  was  here  that  I  learned  why 
waiters  are  called  “waiters”  --  because  1 
waited  and  waited  for  that  guy  to  bring 
back  my  change  and  he  never  did. 
Callow  youth  that  I  was,  I  was  too 
bashful  to  raise  a  ruckus  and  so  we 
finally  left. 

Now  fifty-six  years  have  passed. 
Had  we  been  married  in  a  conventional 
church  setting  and  had  the  usual  honey¬ 
moon,  we’d  have  few  vivid  memories  of 
what  should  be  a  memorable  event.  As 
it  is,  we  have  a  lot  to  remember  and  a 
lot  to  laugh  about. 

*  *  * 

Don  Goodall  has  written  several 
articles  for  Cumtux.  (See  the  cover  photo.) 

*  “Gang  aft  agley”  means  “often  go 
awry.  ”  This  quote  is  from  the  Robert  Burns ' 
poem,  “To  a  Mouse  (on  turning  her  up  in 
her  nest  with  the  plough). "  The  accident 
serves,  Burns  says— 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 

The  best  laid  claims  o’  Mice  an’  Men, 
Gang  aft  agley, 

An’  lea’e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain. 
For  promis’d  joy! 

Still  thou  art  blest  compared  wi’  me! 

The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 

But  och!  I  backward  cast  my  e’e. 

On  prospects  drear! 

An’  forward,  tho’  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an’  fear. 

All  Scotland  is  celebrating  the  life  and 
works  of  Robert  Burns  on  the  200th 
anniversary  of  his  death  which  occurred 
July  21,  1796.  (Courtesy  of  asperges 
(aXinnotts.co.uk  —on  the  internet.) 
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People  and  places  on  the  Plains 


Wind,  Sand  and  Water 

An  account  of  life  on  Clatsop  Plains 
during  the  depression 

By  Ellis  E.  Pickering 

Col.,  CE,  US  Army  (Ret.) 


“This  Pleasant  Land”  —  begins  a 
narrative  by  John  Gill,  a  travel  article 
appearing  in  Sunset  Magazine  in 
January  1908,  reporting  on  a  springtime 
visit  to  Clatsop  Plains.1  And  so  it  is, 
unless,  of  course,  you  happen  to  be 
there  during  a  violent  “Sou’wester.” 
Then  it  is  not  so  pleasant  and  you’d 
better  “batten  down  the  hatches.”  All  in 
all,  though,  it  is  a  pleasant  place,  with  a 
mild  seashore  climate,  plenty  of  things 
(then)  to  do  by  young  people,2  lots  of 
green  grass  and  trees,  and  near  (but  not 
too  near)  urbanity.  Oh  yes,  it  does  rain 
a  bit  but  you  get  used  to  that. 

Having  spent  most  of  my 
formative  years  on  “the  Plains,”  I  have 
many  “pleasant”  memories  of  the  area 
and  its  people  and  economic  and  social 
activities.  1  thought  I’d  record  these 
before  rapidly-approaching  senility 
catches  up  with  me.  I  would  also  like  to 
include  some  elements  of  local  history 
and  geography. 

Clatsop  Plains  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  area  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  on  the  north  to 
Tillamook  Head  on  the  south,  and 
extending  from  the  ocean  eastward  to 
the  top  of  Clatsop  Ridge  which 
separates  the  Plains  from  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  River  valley.  To  most  of  us 
though,  the  Plains  is  the  smaller  area 
from  about  the  southern  edge  of 
Warrenton  to  the  northern  edge  of 


Seaside,  a  strip  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  Some  have  said  that  it  really 
should  be  called  “Clatsop  Prairie” 
because  it  is  not  very  flat.  Clatsop 
Plains  is  really  a  series  of  parallel  sand 
dunes  (now  fully  stabilized)  separated 
by  sluggish  streams  connecting  several 
freshwater  lakes.  The  streams  and  lakes 
are  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  with 
the  sand  dunes  reaching  a  height  of 
about  fifty  feet.  A  very  large  freshwater 
aquifer  lies  just  below  the  surface. 

My  life  on  the  Plains  began  in 
1921  when  my  family  moved  from  the 
Knappa  area  to  what  was  then  called  the 
Columbia  Beach  district,  named  after 
the  beach  resort  on  the  Neacoxie  to  the 
west.  The  house  still  exists,  the  two- 
story  white  house  just  west  of  the 
junction  of  old  Highway  101/26  and  the 
newer  cutoff  at  what  is  now  called 
Perkins  Road  (named  after  a  pioneer 
family),  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Skipanon  Canal.  We  were  next  to  the 
well-known  Stanley’s  Store  to  the 
south.  My  father,  Earl  Pickering, 
worked  for  Carl  Nyquist’s  Ford  agency 
and  later  for  Lovell  Auto  for  many 
years.  The  drive  to  Astoria  was  much 
shorter  than  that  from  Knappa. 

This  account  relates  principally  to 
the  period  1920  to  1940,  the  latter  being 
the  year  I  joined  the  U.S.  Army  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers.  This 
period,  of  course,  included  the  “Great 
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Depression”  well  known  to  people  my 
age  and  the  subject  of  much  verbal 
contest  as  to  who  had  the  most  difficult 
time. 

The  title  refers  to  the  natural 
forces  which  established,  and  still 
govern,  to  a  large  degree,  the  geo¬ 
graphy,  life  and  economics  of  the  Plains 
and  vicinity. 

Wind 

Wind,  varying  from  the  steady 
northwest  wind  of  summer  to  the  storms 
of  winter,  shapes  the  characteristic 
parallel  dune  land  forms.  Make  no 
mistake,  these  storms  are  as  violent  as 
hurricanes.  As  one  who  has  experienced 
several  Western  Pacific  typhoons,  I  can 
attest  to  the  strength  of  our  Northwest 
Pacific  storms.  1  can  recall  the  violent 
shaking  of  our  house  when  I  was  a 
young  child  in  my  second  story 
bedroom. 

Sand 

Sand  refers  not  only  to  the  beach 
area  but  also  to  the  inland  dunes,  which 
in  my  early  days,  consisted  of  bare 
moving  sand.’  Before  the  dune  stabil¬ 
ization  work  of  the  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps  (C.C.C.)  located  at  Fort 
Stevens  in  the  early  thirties,  the  moving 
sand  dunes  had  reached  the  western  leg 
of  the  Neacoxie  in  several  places  and  no 
doubt  blocked  its  flow.4  Whether  this 
was  the  result  of  wind  erosion  caused 
by  pioneer  cattle  overgrazing,  as  has 
been  stated,  or  from  a  natural  long-term 
weather  cycle,  I  cannot  say.  Whatever, 
due  to  the  C.C.C.  work,  the  dunes  are 
now  well  stabilized  with  sea  grass  and 
beach  pines  and  one  cannot  identify  the 
original  bare  dunes.  The  residential 
areas  of  Surf  Pines  and  newer  High¬ 
lands  are  built  on  what  was  bare  mov¬ 
ing  sand.  Can  it  happen  again?  — 
Probably  not,  but  I  should  note  that  in 
my  day  the  remains  of  a  resort  com¬ 
munity  existed  on  top  of  the  first  sand 


dune  west  of  the  Neacoxie  at  Columbia 
Beach.  It  was  then  in  the  last  stages  of 
destruction  by  wind  and  sand. 
Columbia  Beach 

Speaking  of  resorts:  Columbia 
Beach  in  early  days  was  a  summer 
resort  with  cottages,  tents,  a  store,  and 
especially,  a  large  circular  dance 
pavilion,  this  all  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Neacoxie.  Before  automobiles,  vaca¬ 
tioners  arrived  at  the  railroad  station 
just  one  hundred  yards  from  our  house 
and  were  transported  to  the  resort  in 
horse  drawn  “station  wagons.”  The 
station  itself  was  named  “Columbia 
Beach”  but  was  later  changed  to  “Camp 
Clatsop”  when  the  National  Guard 
Camp  was  built  in  1927.  Originally,  the 
station  was  named  “Morrison”  for  the 
pioneer  family,  R.W.  Morrison,  whose 
lands  were  in  the  vicinity. 

Columbia  Beach  was  also  the  site, 
or  near,  the  primary  Clatsop  Indian 
village  and  seat  of  Comowool  [Cobo- 
way],  the  senior  Clatsop  Chief  in  Lewis 
and  Clark’s  day.  They  went  westward 
from  Fort  Clatsop  to  the  village  on  the 
Neacoxie/  This  would  put  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Beach  resort  in  the  same  locality. 
(See  map.) 

About  halfway  from  the  highway 
to  the  Neacoxie  on  the  Columbia  Beach 
road  was  an  Indian  grave  surrounded  by 
posts  and  chain.6  We  never  knew  who 
was  buried  there  but  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Clatsop  Indian 
chiefs.7  In  any  case,  the  site  caused  a  bit 
of  “quick  step"  in  small  boys  passing  by 
after  dark.  Perhaps  the  name  of  the 
person  buried  there  is  well  known  to 
some  reader. 

Scotch  Broom 

People  my  age  will  remember  the 
county  sponsored  Scotch  Broom 
Festivals  held  in  May  every  year  at 
Columbia  Beach.  Later,  the  festivals 
were  held  at  Camp  Clatsop  (now  Rilea). 
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Games  for  kids,  a  barbeque,  ice  cream, 
a  baseball  game  and  maybe  a  speech 
from  a  politician  made  up  the  program. 
If  it  rained,  we  all  got  in  the  pavilion. 

Scotch  broom  was  and  is  a  mixed 
blessing.  Imported  by  the  early  settlers 
to  stabilize  the  sand,  it  soon  covered 
large  areas  of  the  plains,  taking  over 
valuable  grazing  and  farm  land.  In  May, 
it  provided  a  solid  yellow  border  to  the 
highway  south  from  our  place  and  was 
very  colorful,  attracting  lots  of  sight¬ 
seers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  very 
popular  with  a  young  boy  who  had  to 
grub  it  out  of  the  cow  pasture  when  I 
would  rather  have  been  at  the  beach  or 
caddying  at  the  golf  links  [Astoria  Golf 
and  Country  Club],  Presently  (May 
1995),  the  broom  has  spread  to  Portland 
and  southern  Washington,  and  on 
Clatsop  Plains  has  covered  every  non- 
wooded  space  except  for  active  cow 
pastures  and  the  golf  links.  On  my 
folks’  daffodil  farm,  just  north  of  the 
golf  links,  the  springtime  yellow  of  the 
daffodils  has  been  replaced  by  a  six- 
foot  field  of  yellow  Scotch  broom 
rendering  the  field  useless,  but  pretty. 
The  beach 

That  beautiful  beach— two  hundred 
yards  of  hard-packed  sand  at  low  tide 
stretches  fourteen  miles  from  the  south 
jetty  to  the  mouth  of  the  Necanicum 
then  about  three  more  miles  to 
Tillamook  Head.  In  the  days  of  the 
depression,  it  provided  a  living  for 
those  who  diligently  attacked  the  razor 
clam,8  provided  firewood  for  anyone 
who  wanted  to  saw  up  the  plentiful 
driftwood,  including  whole  logs  and 
trees.  Bountiful  finds  resulted  when 
storms  swept  deck  loads  off  coastal 
lumber  freighters,9  broke  up  log  rafts  or 
destroyed  ships  caught  on  Clatsop  or 
Peacock  spits.  It  also  provided  a  ready 
race  track  and  a  chance  to  “open  her 
up”  and  brag  about  how  fast  your  Ford, 


Chevy,  Star  or  Dort  (yes,  Dort)  would 
go.  There  were  regular  races  at  Long 
Beach,  across  the  Columbia,  but  I  don’t 
recall  any  on  Clatsop  Beach.  The  beach 
also  provided  a  ready  landing  field  and 
many  people,  including  me,  had  their 
first  plane  ride  from  Seaside  Beach. 

Access  to  the  beach  from 
Neacoxie  (Columbia  Beach)  was  via  a 
one-way  plank  road  from  the  Neacoxie 
bridge  up  over  the  first  large  sand  dune 
and  down  the  forward  slope  to  the 
beach.  From  time  to  time,  two  vehicles 
would  meet  and  one  would  have  to 
back  up  quite  a  distance  to  one  of  the 
few  turn-offs.  Or,  if  enough  strong  men 
were  available,  they  would  lift  one 
vehicle  off  and  back  on.  I  observed  that 
Model  T  Fords  sometimes  had  to  back 
up  the  hill.  The  reason  found  was  that 
Model  T’s  had  a  gravity  fuel  system  (no 
fuel  pump).  When  the  tank  was  lower 
than  the  carburetor  and  the  fuel  in  the 
bowl  was  used  up,  “she  stops.”  This 
situation  was  corrected  when  the  Model 
A’s  came  along.  Still  no  fuel  pump,  but 
Henry  had  raised  the  fuel  tank  to  a 
position  just  ahead  of  the  instrument 
panel,  that  is,  just  above  your  lap.  I 
wonder  what  Ralph  Nader  would  have 
said  about  that. 

The  beach  was  not  without  its 
hazards.  After  storms,  the  beach  would 
be  roughed  up  with  bars  and  pot  holes, 
the  latter  called  “crab  holes,”  although 
I  never  caught  a  crab  in  one.  They  were 
dangerous  to  clammers  at  night.  Once, 
when  we  were  riding  back  from  Seaside 
with  Fred  Poole,  he  decided  to  drive  up 
the  beach  from  Gearhart  to  Sunset 
Beach.  We  had  barely  hit  the  beach 
when  “plunk”  the  car  went  into  a  crab 
hole  up  to  our  laps.  I  think  the  car  is 
still  there  under  lots  of  sand  by  now. 

The  ocean  water  was  too  cold  for 
most  people  to  swim  in,  but  there  were 
always  “show  offs”  in  the  surf  at 
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Seaside  in  the  summer  and  we  boys 
would  dash  in  and  out  at  Columbia  or 
Sunset  Beach  sans  swimming  suits.  A 
longer  stay  would  turn  you  blue;  and, 
besides,  we  were  never  good  enough 
swimmers  to  fight  the  heavy  surf 

The  lakes,  especially  Smith  and 
Sunset,  were  somewhat  warmer  and 
provided  good  community  swimming 
places,  particularly  a  spot  west  of  what 
is  now  called  Whiskey  Road  off  old  101 
near  the  north  end  of  Smith  Lake.10 
Another  good  swimming  hole  was  on 
the  west  leg  of  the  Neacoxie  just  west 
of  the  7th  green  of  the  Astoria  Golf 
Links.  We  caddies  would  swim  there 
almost  every  sunny  day  in  summer.  We 
always  “skinny  dipped”  and  were 
surprised  one  day  by  a  neighborhood 
girl  who  shall  remain  nameless.  After 
that  we  posted  a  lookout.  Another  good 
swimming  place  was  the  north  end  of 
Coffenberry  Lake.  A  swim  there  was 
usually  combined  with  a  visit  to  the 
nearby  wreck  of  the  Peter  Iredale. 

Apart  from  lumber,  logs  and 
miscellaneous  cargo  of  wrecked  ships, 
flotsam  (or  is  it  jetsam?)  came  in  from 
the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  mostly 
from  the  Japanese  Islands.  This  includ¬ 
ed  saki  bottles,  wooden  tubs  from  the 
big  pickled  Japanese  turnips,  bamboo, 
and  especially,  glass  fishnet  floats. 
Many  people  had  collections  of  these 
and  they  could  be  sold  for  a  small 
amount.  As  to  the  capability  of  the 
Pacific  to  move  things  a  great  distance, 
recall  that  a  Japanese  junk  came  ashore 
on  Clatsop  beach  in  1820." 

Whales  and  seagulls 

Although  I  never  personally  saw 
a  whale  on  the  beach,  history  records 
several,  including  the  event  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.  Many  people  had  whale 
bones  decorating  their  front  yards  when 
1  was  young.  There  is  also  a  story  of  a 
whale  on  the  beach,  apparently  near  De 


Laura.  As  dead  whales  will,  it  caused  a 
far  reaching  odor  and  the  county,  as  the 
owner  of  the  beach,  sought  to  dispose 
of  it.  Someone  suggested  blowing  it  up 
with  dynamite,  which  was  done,  with 
the  result  that  the  smell  was  now 
scattered  over  a  half  mile  radius.  Time, 
however,  cures  all  ills,  this  —  and  the 
seagulls  —  did  away  with  it  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time. 

In  regard  to  seagulls,  the  natives 
can  appreciate  the  ditty:  “Dam  the 
Seagulls,  It’s  a  Good  Thing  Cows  Can’t 
Fly.”  We  got  even  with  the  seagulls  by 
tying  a  piece  of  fish  on  both  ends  of  a 
thirty-foot  line  and  tossing  it  out  on  the 
beach.  This  resulted  in  considerable 
comedy  (to  small  boys  at  least)  as  two 
gulls  would  fly  off  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  I  wouldn’t  suggest  that  you  try 
this  today  or  the  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  will  have  you 
before  the  bench,  p.d.q.  Another  ditty 
goes  “Catch  a  Little  Seagull  and  Make 
a  Chicken  Tamale.”  I  know  not  the 
original  of  this  nor  its  result. 

Rain 

We  have  lots  of  water,  the  ocean, 
lakes,  rivers  and  more  underground. 
This  all  comes  from  the  sky.  Except  for 
a  few  weeks  in  summer,  Clatsop  Plains 
is  wet.  Sometimes  just  a  drizzle,  but 
also  some  serious  rainfall.  This,  of 
course,  creates  the  streams,  lakes, 
swamps  and  rivers,  but  also  makes 
everything  not  under  cover  wet,  and 
that  under  cover  damp.  My  recollection 
is  that  we  were  always  wet  in  winter, 
clothes  and  shoes,  and  seemed  to  have 
continuous  colds  and  “runny  noses.” 
We  never  wore  raincoats  or  carried 
umbrellas,  I  know  not  why.  How  we 
escaped  pneumonia  I’ll  never  know. 
My  mother  continuously  fed  us  cod 
liver  oil;  maybe  that  did  it. 

Waterways 

The  important  transportation 
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means  in  the  Indian  days  was  the 
Neacoxie  waterway  which  had  a 
peculiar  route.  Originally,  it  served  as 
the  outlet  to  Cullaby  Lake,  flowing 
north  between  dunes  to  a  point  about 
west  of  the  north  end  of  Smiths  Lake 
where  it  made  a  “U”  turn  and  flowed 
south  again  past  Columbia  Beach  and 
the  National  Guard  camp  into  Neacoxie 
Lake  at  Sunset  Beach,  and  then, 
paralleling  the  highway,  entered  the 
Necanicum  estuary  at  Gearhart.  It  thus 
served  as  an  admirable  waterway  for  the 
Clatsops  with  their  cedar  canoes  since 
their  major  villages  were  located  on  or 
near  it.  At  least,  it  did  flow  as  stated. 
Over  the  years  the  routing  changed  due 
to  man-made  and/or  natural  events.  The 
early  settlers  changed  the  outlet  of 
Cullaby  Lake  so  that  it  flowed  into  the 
Skipanon  River  via  a  canal  that  had 
been  dug  from  the  lake  to  beyond 
Perkins  Road,  about  three  miles  to  the 
north.  (See  map.)  In  earlier  times  the 
Skipanon  no  doubt  was  the  outlet  for 
the  lake  and  the  original  work  probably 
consisted  largely  of  deepening  and 
straightening  it  as  it  meandered  through 
the  swamps  and  bogs.  The  “canal” 
portion,  joined  with  the  Skipanon, 
served  several  purposes:  (1)  To  drain 
what  was  swamp  land  lying  between  the 
old  railroad  grade  and  the  foothills  to 
the  east,12  (2)  to  provide  a  source  of 
water  to  irrigate  and  to  flood  the  cran¬ 
berry  bogs  to  prevent  freezing  in  winter 
and  (3)  to  provide  a  means  of  moving 
logs  from  the  Gearhart  foothills  and  the 
Cullaby  Lake  area  to  tidewater  at 
Warrenton.13 

Which  of  these  uses  came  first  and 
was  primary  is  unknown.  Gill  also 
noted  that  the  flow  was  changed 
because  “drifting  sand  gradually  filled 
the  stream  bed  west  of  Carnahans  until 
the  water  overflowed  the  lands  near  the 
lake.”  At  the  present  time  (1995),  both 


legs  have  been  observed  slowly  flowing 
south,  the  west  leg  into  the  Necanicum 
and  the  east  leg  into,  instead  of  out  of, 
Cullaby  Lake.  I  suspect  other  blockages 
along  the  route  of  the  Neacoxie  such  as 
at  the  [National]  guard  camp.  (See 
centerfold  photo  in  reference  1 .  There 
may  not  be  a  culvert  under  the  leveled 
area  west  of  the  line  of  mess  halls.) 
Near  the  hairpin  turn  at  the  south  end  of 
Ridge  Road,  stagnant  water  and  duck¬ 
weed  indicates  that  the  flow  is  blocked. 

A  further  item  about  the  Skipanon 
Canal  is  noted  by  Emma  Gene  Miller 
stating  that  an  “immense  canal  (20  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  deep)  from  Seaside  to 
Warrenton  was  built  in  1905  to  float 
logs  from  Seaside  to  tidewater.”  There 
is  some  evidence  that  Cullaby  Creek, 
flowing  into  the  lake  from  the  south, 
was  also  dug  out  as  part  of  the 
waterway.  [See  Note  13.] 

I  recall  also  that  a  W.P.A.  [Works 
Progress  Administration]  project  in  the 
early  thirties  was  involved  with  clearing 
the  canal  of  brush  and  restoring  a 
useful,  if  not  the  original,  depth. 

Smiths,  West  and  Cullaby  lakes 
are,  or  appear  to  be,  independent  lakes. 
It  is  probable  that  they  also  were  once 
part  of  the  Neacoxie  system,  having 
been  isolated  or  formed  by  moving  sand 
dunes.  In  the  northern  area,  Long  Lake, 
Crabapple  Lake,  Coffenberry  Lake  and 
numerous  ponds  have  no  doubt  been 
formed  by  moving  sand,  and  (or)  vio¬ 
lent  storms.  Cullaby  Lake  is  the  largest 
and  deepest  of  these. 

In  my  early  days,  a  small  sawmill 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  Cullaby  Lake 
about  where  the  entrance  road  nears  the 
lake.  It  was  complete  with  a  large 
Corliss  steam  engine,  line  shaft  and  log 
ramp  from  the  lake.14 

Apart  from  the  streams  and  lakes, 
Clatsop  Plains  is  covered  with  large 
areas  of  previous  and  existing  swamp 
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Courtesy  of  Ellis  Pickering 

Harry  Stanley  in  front  of  his  store  about  1942. 


land.  In  addition  to  the  drained  areas 
along  the  Skipanon  Canal  which 
provided  very  fertile  farm  lands,  large 
swamp  areas  still  exist  in  the  Warrenton 
and  Hammond  areas,  along  the  west 
and  south  sides  of  Cullaby  Lake  and 
elsewhere.  This  includes  the  unique 
Gearhart  bog.  These  areas  are  the  home 
of  the  “Golden  Club,”  or  what  was 
known  to  one  and  all  as  “skunk  cab¬ 
bage.”  The  swamps  and  bogs  were  the 
foundation  for  the  considerable  cran¬ 
berry  industry  on  the  Plains. 

Another  scourge  of  the  Plains  is 
the  yellow  water  lily  that  has  totally 
infested  the  Neacoxie  system  except 
where  the  water  is  deep  enough  to 
prevent  growth.  Whether  the  plant  is 
native  or  imported,  I  do  not  know. 


although  1  suspect  the  latter.  The 
bottom  of  the  stream  is  filled  with  a 
mass  of  decaying  tuberous  roots  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet.  An  unsightly  mess 
occurs  in  the  fall  and  winter  when  the 
stems  and  leaves  die. 

The  depression 

What  about  life  during  the  Great 
Depression?  I’m  not  sure  that  we  kids 
realized  that  such  a  disaster  was  upon 
us.  We  surely  had  enough  to  eat  and 
there  was  no  time  for  “idle  hands.” 
There  were  several  opportunities  to 
make  a  bit  of  pocket  money  to  spend 
for  a  soda  (5  cents)  at  Harry  Stanley’s 
store  next  door  (See  photo)  and  to  make 
the  annual  trip  to  Astoria  for  school 
clothes.  1  even  had  a  small  bank 
account  which,  of  course,  was  lost 
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when  all  of  the  banks  failed,  or  least 
were  closed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  got 
about  ten  percent  on  the  dollar  from  my 
account. 

My  father  was  never  without  a  job, 
but  some  months  were  pretty  thin. 

The  largest  employer  in  the  area, 
the  Prouty  sawmill  at  Warrenton,  never 
closed,  but  I  believe  wages  got  down  to 
about  a  dollar  a  day. 

Food 

There  was  really  no  problem  with 
food  since  everyone  had  a  garden,  many 
had  cows,  chickens  and,  here  and  there, 
a  pig  or  so.  On  our  two  acres,  one  acre 
was  for  the  Jersey  cow,  one-half  acre 
for  the  garden  and  the  rest  for  the 
house,  garage  and  chicken  house.  We 
had  eggs  to  sell  or  trade  for  meat  and 
1/4  acre  of  potatoes  which  were  used  to 
trade  for  meat,  flour  or  sugar  at  Mr. 
Beezley’s  store  on  top  of  the  hill  in 
Astoria  [located  on  8th  Street  in  1935]. 

The  cow  produced  milk,  cream, 
and  cottage  cheese,  and  a  calf  was 
butchered  for  meat  annually.  The  calf 
required  that  the  cow  be  “serviced”  by 
Albert  Harshberger’s  bull,  producing 
the  side  benefit  of  a  “fact-of-life”  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  young  people  who  had  to 
lead  “Blossom”  there  and  back. 

Everything  was  canned  in  Mason 
jars:  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  preserves, 
berries,  etc.,  a  constant  effort  to  prepare 
for  winter. 

Ten-gallon  crocks  on  the  enclosed 
side  porch  held  sauerkraut  and  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles.  We  even  pickled  boiled 
surplus  eggs  in  “water  glass”  (sodium 
silicate  solution). 

We  had  a  pig  for  a  couple  of 
years,  which  we  fed  rutabagas,  turnips 
and  surplus  milk.  When  butchered,  the 
pig  yielded  meat,  lard,  soap,  etc.:  we 
used  everything  but  the  “squeal.” 

Fruit  was  available  via  the 
evergreen  blackberries  growing  wild 


everywhere,  a  few  wild  strawberries 
growing  out  toward  the  beach  and  red 
huckleberries  on  the  hills  inland.  A  few 
trees  on  some  of  the  old  homesteads 
gave  apples,  green  gage  plums,  and  a 
few  cherries.  Most  of  the  fruit  was 
canned  for,  or  made  directly  into,  pies. 

As  one  can  see,  we  didn’t  go 
hungry,  but  you  can  imagine  the  work 
standing  over  a  hot  stove  all  day  boiling 
Mason  jars  in  a  copper  boiler. 

What  we  didn’t  produce  ourselves 
was  bought  from  Stanley’s  Store  next 
door,  the  budget  usually  allowing  for  a 
quart  of  handpacked  ice  cream  for  fifty 
cents  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

Our  bills  at  the  store  were  paid  up 
to  date  but  I  suspect  Flarry  Stanley 
“carried”  some  of  the  neighborhood.  Fie 
was  that  sort  of  man. 

Social  Life 

Social  life  was  full  enough,  start¬ 
ing  with  grade  school  in  1923  at  the  old 
Morrison  School  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  our  place,  the  grange,  church 
and  occasional  family  trips  to  Astoria  or 
Seaside  for  a  movie.  We  had  a  good 
R.C.A.  Victor  radio  and  could  get  sta¬ 
tions  in  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
and  as  far  away  as  Salt  Lake  City. 

Church  socials  were  held  in  the 
old  wooden  church  in  the  hollow  below 
the  present  Pioneer  Church.  There  was 
always  a  Christmas  program  with  a  bag 
of  candy  for  the  kids.  1  watched  the  new 
church  being  built  and  even  helped  a 
little.15  I  attended  church  services  and 
Sunday  school  for  a  time  but  was  then 
allowed  to  go  to  the  golf  links  when  it 
was  found  I  could  make  a  bit  of  change 
caddying  for  the  “elite”  of  Astoria.  I 
contributed  a  nickel  or  dime  to  the  then 
current  church  mission  program  for 
“Near  East  Relief’,  popularly  called 
“Help  for  the  Starving  Armenians.”16  A 
year  or  so  after  the  church  was  built,  the 
parsonage  was  completed,  mostly  by 
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volunteer  labor.  Here  I  learned  to  pilot 
a  slip  scraper  behind  Albert  Harsh- 
berger’s  team  digging  the  basement. 

The  grange  provided  an 
association  of  peers  in  the  pursuit  of 
agricultural  benefit  and  was  also  a 
social  outlet.  Dances  were  popular  and 
occurred  monthly  and  “500”  card 
parties  more  often.  We  little  kids  were 
taken  along  and  put  to  sleep  in  a  back 
room.  The  hall  was  also  used  for  other 
gatherings.  I  remember  Carl  Nyquist 
giving  a  slide-illustrated  talk  about  his 
trip  to  Sweden.  My  parents  were  both 
leaders  in  the  grange,  and  my  mother 
for  many  years  held  the  state  office  of 
“lecturer”,  a  sort  of  combination 
educational  and  entertainment  officer. 

Another  remembered  event  was  a 
lecture  by  a  state  forestry  official, 
complete  with  a  “Smokey  the  Bear”  hat, 
which  began  with  a  poem  —  “The  West, 
The  West,  The  Golden  West,  the  Land 
of  the  Setting  Sun,”  author  unknown. 
This  was  at  Morrison  School. 
Recreation 

The  young  people  didn’t  complain 
about  not  having  anything  to  do.  If  you 
did,  your  mom  or  dad  would  send  you 
immediately  to  the  woodpile  or  out  to 
hoe  the  spuds.  But  there  were  plenty  of 
things  to  do  if  it  wasn’t  raining.  You 
could  go  beach-combing;  swim  or  fish 
at  Smith  Lake;  go  hunting  for  rabbits  or 
skunks;  go  climb  the  Coast  Artillery 
tower  east  of  Chadwicks  place;  go  look 
for  shrapnel  balls,  powder  or  bullets  on 
the  firing  range  at  the  guard  camp;17  go 
put  pennies  on  the  railroad  tracks  to  be 
flattened  to  the  size  of  quarters  when 
the  train  came  along;  make  a  pair  of 
stilts,  or  a  scooter  out  of  an  old  roller 
skate,  a  piece  of  2x4  and  an  apple  box; 
and  much,  much  more. 

There  were  also  organized  events 
that  we  were  sometimes  not  too  happy 
about,  but  endured.  My  mother  was  an 


avid  hiker  and  a  member  of  both  the 
local  Angora  Club  and  the  state-wide 
Mazama  Club.  Of  course,  the  kids  had 
to  go  along.  This  started  out  by  walking 
over  the  ridge  to  Fort  Clatsop.  Then  we 
camped  overnight  and  walked  back  the 
next  day.18 

Other  hikes  and  camping  trips 
were  to  Saddle  Mountain,  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain,  Onion  Peak  and  over 
Tillamook  Head  to  Cannon  Beach.  One 
camping  trip  to  the  Nehalem  River  near 
Elsie  ended  in  a  major  tragedy  when 
our  leader,  the  minister  at  the  church, 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Kirkwood,  was 
drowned. 

Weekend  family  trips  were  made 
to  visit  our  grandparents  on  the 
Browns-mead  Hill  road.  We  might  also 
go  to  Seaside  to  swim  in  one  of  the 
saltwater  pools.  There  were  two  then, 
one  at  the  present  location  of  the 
aquarium  and  the  other  on  the  site  of 
the  parking  lot  on  the  left  side  of  the 
turn-around. 

People 

At  the  time,  the  Plains  was 
sparsely  populated  compared  to  the 
present.  There  were  perhaps  only  a  few 
dozen  families  between  south  Warren- 
ton  and  West  Lake,  mostly  working 
people  and  a  few  small  farmers.  There 
are  now,  no  doubt,  several  hundred 
people  in  the  same  area  (including  the 
large  mobile  home  park  at  Glenwood 
and  the  development  of  Cullaby  Lake). 

The  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  Smith 
Lake  had  several  families  including  Ed 
and  Lena  Boyle  and  family  who  owned 
a  large  part  of  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
part  of  Solomon  H.  Smith’s  original 
donation  land  claim.  Next  to  the  Boyles 
on  the  north  was  Perry  Haller,  music 
teacher  for  Astoria  schools,  who  also 
operated  a  sort  of  tea  house  and  antique 
shop,  popular  with  the  social  ladies 
from  Astoria. 
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Fred  and  Addie  Poole  about  1940. 


Out  on  the  Columbia  Beach  Road 
were  only  the  Albert  Fieselmans,  Floyd 
McNetts  and  later  the  Ralph  Lambs. 
Across  from  our  place  back  of  Perkins 
Road  were  Albert  and  Pauline  Stanley, 
the  Henry  Smiths,  the  Harshbergers  and 
the  Efflers.19  Mrs.  Effler  (Charlotte)  was 
the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of 
Solomon  H.  Smith  and  his  wife,  the 
Indian  princess  Celiast.  They  lived  just 
beyond  the  Camp  Clatsop  railroad 
station  in  a  platted  subdivision  called 
“Clatsop  Gardens.”  The  house  is  still 
there  although  now  almost  totally 
covered  with  vegetation.  Danny  Mense, 
a  fireman  on  the  night  shift  at  Prouty’s 
mill  in  Warrenton  and  a  Rosicrucian, 
later  lived  on  the  property.  He  and  my 
mother  often  argued  Christianity  versus 
Egyptian  mysticism.  My  aunt  Alice 
Hansel  Harvey,  now  living  in  Seaside, 
grew  up  in  Clatsop  Gardens.20 

Beyond  Stanley’s  Store  to  the 
south  was  Morrison  School,  the  Lees, 
Cummins  and  then  the  Pioneer  Church 
and  Cemetery.  Later  the  road  to  the 


guard  camp  entered  just 
north  of  the  church.  Be¬ 
yond  that  on  the  west, 
nothing,  until  you  reach¬ 
ed  the  golf  links.  On  the 
east  were  the  Potts,  Mrs. 
Sites  who  had  the  lunch 
room  at  the  golf  club, 
then  nothing  again  until 
you  reached  the  Chad¬ 
wicks  and  Taggs,  a  mile 
south.  Beyond  Taggs 
was  Art  Fertig21  and  his 
wife  Emily  Tagg  Fertig 
who  lived  on  the  David 
Tagg  place,22  and  then 
the  Hurlbutts  and  the 
Pooles.  Beyond  the  golf 
links  nothing  until  the 
Wilkinson  place  (later 
Bob  Reeds)  and  then  no¬ 
thing  all  the  way  to  the  West  Lake  area. 

The  centerfold  map  locates  several 
of  these  families  and  places  of  interest. 

The  relatively  sparse  density  of 
families  in  the  area  indicates  that  the 
intervening  spaces  were  covered  by 
pasture  and  garden  land,  as  most  of  the 
residents  listed  kept  cows  and  all  had 
gardens.  This  openness  is  also  indicated 
in  the  aerial  photo  of  the  general  area  in 
reference  1 .  A  number  of  the  homes  of 
the  listed  people  can  be  identified. 

My  friends  were  those  within 
walking  distance  and  included  Roy 
Boyle,  the  Perry  brothers  and  Orlo  Van 
Kirk  at  Smith  Lake;  Ray  and  Glenn 
McNett  out  on  the  Columbia  Beach 
Road;  my  next  door  neighbor  and  best 
friend,  Bill  Stanley,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Bruce.  Beyond  Morrison 
School  were  Bob  Lee,  who  died  of 
appendicitis,  Loren  and  Ernie  Cummins 
and  Bob  Gay  whose  family  lived  in  the 
church  parsonage.  Beyond  that  were  the 
Tagg  boys  who  were  younger. 

The  community  members  kept  in 
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touch  with  each  other  via  a  one-wire 
telephone  party  line  system  owned  by 
its  subscribers.  “Central”  was  in 
Warrenton.  Each  party  had  a  call  of  so 
many  “longs”  and  “shorts”  rung  by  a 
hand  crank  on  a  wall-mounted  phone. 
This  system  had  a  certain  lack  of 
privacy,  but  also  certain  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  entertainment.  If  a  long-winded 
person  hogged  the  line,  you  could  butt 
in  and  tell  them  to  get  off. 

Among  the  better  known  people  of 
the  Plains  were  the  Pooles  and 
Hurlbutts  who  were  related.  Mrs.  Frank 
Hurlbutt  was  a  sister  to  Fred,  Bob  and 
Addie  Poole.  Fred  and  Addie  were 
never  married  and  lived  together  in  the 
Hobson  pioneer  place  (see  photo).23 
Frank  Hurlbutt  was  the  long-time  mail 
carrier  on  Rural  Route  1  out  of  Warren¬ 
ton.  After  he  retired,  the  route  was 
taken  over  by  his  son,  Fred,  who  had 
the  route  for  many  more  years.  Fred 
lived  just  to  the  south  of  Fred  and  Addie 
Poole.  Fred  was  a  sort  of  country  squire 
and  was  involved  in  many  community 
affairs  as  well  as  providing  employment 
to  local  housewives  through  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  cranberry  bogs  and  later  daffodil 
plantings. 

Money 

We  neighborhood  boys  tried  lots 
of  ways  to  make  a  little  money: 

—Clamming:  We  would  get  a  few 
clams  (mostly  with  cracked  shells)  and 
walk  the  three  miles  to  the  cannery  in 
Warrenton  and  get  about  fifteen  cents. 

—Tried  trapping  for  muskrats  and 
mink.  Muskrat  we  caught  but  couldn’t 
dry  the  skins  in  the  damp  climate. 
Never  saw  a  mink.24 

-Picked  loganberries  for  Albert 
Harshberger;  ate  a  lot  of  berries  and 
were  told  we  weren’t  needed. 

-Did  pick  some  evergreen  black¬ 
berries,  but  not  enough  to  sell. 

—Picked  cranberries  for  Pooles, 


Rowens  and  Fieselmans;  did  a  little 
better:  maybe  got  seventy-five  cents  a 
day. 

—Caddied  at  the  golf  links;  very 
interesting;  learned  a  lot  of  new  words, 
unusable  at  home.  Earned  a  few  dollars, 
enough  for  school  clothes,  movies  and 
soda  pop.  Worked  at  the  golf  links  from 
1928  (caddy)  until  college  graduation  in 
1940  variously  as  caddy,  caddymaster, 
clubhouse  attendant,  greensmower, 
night  waterman,  etc.  Learned  how  to 
make  and  repair  clubs.  Thought  I  might 
be  a  golf  professional  but  was  never 
good  enough  as  a  player. 

—Worked  one  summer  at  Tansy 
Point  in  a  sardine  reduction  plant.  Very 
smelly.  If  you  went  to  a  movie,  people 
would  get  up  and  move  away  from  you. 

—Worked  part  of  one  summer  at 
the  Columbia  River  Packers’  Associ¬ 
ation’s  cold  storage  plant  in  Uppertown 
during  the  day  (eight  hours)  and 
watered  golf  links  at  night  (six  hours). 
Hard  work;  two  jobs  twelve  miles  apart. 
School 

I  can’t  claim  to  have  walked  many 
miles  to  school  in  the  snow  and  sleet. 
Morrison  School  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  a  two-room  school. 

After  the  first  grade,  we  had  a  new 
teacher,  a  Mrs.  Lounsberry.  She  asked 
what  grade  1  was  in  and  1  said  “third” 
for  some  unknown  reason.  So  1  missed 
a  grade.  This  lasted  until  neighboring 
parents  found  out  and  they  demanded 
that  their  offspring  be  advanced  also. 
They  were.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
mistake  as  I  was  not  really  a  child 
genius  as  proven  by  my  progress  later. 

Come  time  for  high  school,  the 
Warrenton  District  and  the  Seaside 
District  sent  school  buses  by  our  place, 
but  my  mother  didn't  think  either 
school  was  any  good  and  got  us  kids 
(sister  Marjorie,  a  year  ahead  and 
brother  Fane,  two  years  behind)  into 
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junior  high  and  high  school  in  Astoria. 
Since  my  dad  worked  in  town  we  had  a 
ready  ride  back  and  forth.  Anyway,  I 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1934  as  the 
youngest  member,  because  of  the 
skipped  grade. 

My  mother25  had  not  gone  to  col¬ 
lege  or  even  high  school.  She  was  from 
a  large  family  and,  as  was  common  in 
her  day,  had  to  quit  school  and  help  an 
older  sister  with  her  children.  She 
insisted  that  her  kids  go,  however,  and 
she  herself  was  a  lifelong  student, 
taking  correspondence  courses  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  which  culminated 
in  her  graduation  from  Clatsop  Com¬ 
munity  College  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  the  oldest  graduate.  She  had  to 
obtain  a  G.E.D.  before  she  could  enter. 
Over  the  years  she  wrote  short  stories, 
plays  and  poems  and  was  occasionally 
a  local  correspondent  for  the  Astoria 
papers.26 

I  did  get  to  college  after  laying  up 
a  couple  of  years  and  saving  up  a  few 
dollars  from  relatively  steady  work  at 
the  golf  links.  During  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  the  club  lost  many,  if  not  most,  of 
its  dues-paying  members  and  was  not  in 
a  secure  financial  condition,  to  say  the 
least.  After  Labor  Day,  the  staff  was 
reduced  to  two,  an  “inside”  man  (in  the 
clubhouse)  and  an  “outside”  man  to  do 
all  of  the  greenskeeping  with  perhaps  a 
couple  caddies  who  were  paid  a  bit  to 
arrive  early  on  Saturdays  to  help  with 
the  greens  mowing  and  changing  the 
cups.  Ted  Filby  was  the  greenskeeper 
(now  called  superintendent)  and  acted 
as  manager.  Bill  Stanley,  Toivo  Filby 
and  I  variously  served  as  the  inside  man 
whose  functions  included  sweeping  out 
daily,  cleaning  all  clubs  used  each  day 
on  a  big  buffing  machine,  repairing 
clubs,  bossing  and  assigning  caddies, 
handling  a  small  amount  of  clubs,  balls 
and  accessories  and  keeping  track  of  the 


cash  and  inventory.  There  was  no  bar  in 
those  days  and  our  duties  included 
chasing  down  ice,  White  Rock  soda 
water,  and  Canada  Dry  ginger  ale.  We 
also  were  charged  with  washing  and 
drying  the  glasses.  In  summer,  there 
were  two  of  us  in  the  clubhouse  on 
weekends  on  split  shifts.  The  hours 
were  daylight  to  dark.  I  recall  my 
checks  were  $88  per  month  for  working 
seven  days  a  week  every  day  of  the 
month  and  I  was  glad  to  get  it.  My  golf 
club  days  were  some  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  my  life  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  many  fine  Astoria 
people  and  summer  visitors,  but  that  is 
another  story  and  will  hold  a  while.27 

College  was  not  hard  to  get  into; 
they  (Oregon  State  College)  took 
anyone  with  a  high  school  diploma  and 
were  glad  to  get  them.  Tuition  was  not 
expensive:  one  hundred  dollars  would 
get  you  through  the  year.  Room  and 
board  in  a  college  dormitory  was  thirty 
dollars  a  month  and  books  were  perhaps 
another  one  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
Forget  cars,  clothes,  beer,  girls,  etc.— 
maybe  a  twenty-five  cent  movie  once  a 
week. 

A  government  depression  day 
program  called  N.Y.A.  [National  Youth 
Administration]  provided  a  few  hours 
work  at  twenty-five  cents  an  hour.  I  got 
about  twelve  hours  a  week  working  at 
the  athletic  department.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  I  was  able  to  get  a  waiter’s  job  in 
the  dormitory  dining  room,  also  at 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour.  This  was 
rigged  so  that  you  worked  a  total  of 
about  four  hours  a  day  and  this  paid  for 
your  room  and  board. 

In  my  junior  and  senior  years,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Advanced 
R.O.T.C.  Program  and  received  a  few 
dollars  a  month.  With  all  of  this,  I  felt 
rich  and  could  take  a  girl  to  a  movie 
and  buy  her  a  sundae  afterwards.  This 
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was  after  I  had  borrowed  one  hundred 
dollars  from  a  couple  of  sources  at  the 
start  of  my  senior  year  and  had  received 
a  gift  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  a 
prominent  Astoria  member  of  the  golf 
club. 

Then  in  June  1940,  I  graduated 
with  a  B.A.  in  Civil  Engineering  and 
immediately  went  on  active  duty  under 
a  program  for  Regular  Officer  Com¬ 
missions,  known  as  the  Thomason  Act. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  United  States 
would  soon  be  involved  in  the  war  in 
Europe  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  prudent 
thing  to  do:  get  a  jump  on  promotions 
maybe?  Whatever  the  reason,  I  served 
for  twenty-six  years  and  enjoyed  most 
of  it.  But,  again,  that  is  another  story. 
Camp  Clatsop 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
aspects  of  life  on  Clatsop  Plains  was  the 
proximity  to  the  Oregon  National  Guard 
camp  a  half  a  mile  away.  Built  in  1927 
and  used  for  two-week  summer  camps 
every  year,  it  was  very  attractive  to 
young  boys.  The  camp  started  with  the 
construction  of  a  large  railroad  siding  at 
the  Columbia  Beach  railroad  station 
near  our  house.  The  camp  itself  was 
being  built  at  the  same  time.  On  a  given 
Saturday  morning  trains  of  passenger 
cars  and  equipment  on  flat  cars  arrived 
and  were  unloaded  with  a  clockwork 
precision  and  moved  off  to  the  camp 
with  a  smartness  that  I  never  saw  again 
in  all  of  my  military  career,  although  I 
have  been  involved  in  many  troop 
movements  by  rail  and  otherwise. 

Of  course,  what  attracted  us  most 
were  the  guns,  rifles,  machine  guns, 
mortars  and  artillery.  Only  nine  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  all  of  that  vintage,  including 
Federal  trucks  with  hard  tires  and  1916 
Chevrolet  touring  cars  as  “command 
cars.” 

The  two-week  camp  culminated  in 


a  half-day  “sham  battle”  to  which  the 
public  was  invited.  This  was  a  simula¬ 
ted  attack  on  an  “enemy”  entrenched  on 
a  sand  dune  on  the  west-ward  horizon. 
Firing  on  everything,  the  troops  attack¬ 
ed  and  captured  the  ridge.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  local  residents  viewed  the  show. 
Trains 

Since  we  lived  near  the  S.P.  &  S. 
railroad,  trains  were  a  part  of  our  every 
day  routine.  You  could  set  your  watch 
by  them;  they  ran  on  time.  First,  at  7:30 
every  morning,  the  train  from  Seaside 
went  by  (and  you’d  better  have  your 
lunch  ready  and  get  in  the  car  or  Dad 
would  be  on  you).  What  happened 
between  Astoria  and  Portland  I  don’t 
know  but  in  mid-morning  a  train  came 
back,  probably  carrying  tourists  to 
Seaside  in  summer.  Then  it  went  north 
in  mid-afternoon.  Finally  at  10:30  at 
night,  it  went  south  again  to  lay  over  in 
Seaside. 

When  we  were  small,  we  took 
every  opportunity  to  go  watch  the  train 
go  by,  and  if  we  had  one,  to  put  a  penny 
on  the  track  to  be  enlarged  to  quarter 
sized.  At  10:30  at  night  in  bed  (where 
you’d  better  be)  you  could  not  only 
hear  the  train,  but  feel  it  also.  The 
heavy  driving  rods  of  the  steam  engine 
put  a  pulsing  wave  in  the  saturated 
ground  which  carried  some  distance. 

During  the  worst  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  the  mid-day  trains  were  discon¬ 
tinued  and  a  motor-powered  rail  car 
(called  the  “Galloping  Goose”)  was 
substituted.  This  carried  the  mail,  bag¬ 
gage  and  a  few  passengers. 

I  found  the  trains  to  be  useful.  On 
Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon,  I  would 
bum  a  ride  from  a  golfer  at  the  club 
back  to  town,  go  to  a  movie,  see  a 
friend,  hang  around  Thiel’s  or  the 
Recreation  (pool  halls),  have  something 
to  eat,  and  then  catch  the  train  at  ten 
p.m.  Once  the  conductor  forgot  me  at 
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the  Camp  Clatsop  station  and  I  was 
carried  two  miles  beyond  to  Carnahan 
station  where  I  had  to  walk  back  home. 

Alas,  the  train  is  long  gone,  the 
tracks  taken  up.  Scotch  broom  has 
covered  the  right-of-way  and  one  would 
never  know  a  train  passed  that  way.  A 
pity,  but  such  is  progress. 

The  night  boat 

An  excursion  we  took  once  in  a 
while  was  a  trip  on  a  night  boat  to 
Portland  and  back.  The  trip  took  about 
ten  hours,  leaving  Astoria  about  six 
p.m.  and  arriving  in  Portland  at  about 
daylight.  This  was  a  small  paddle  wheel 
combined  passenger  and  freight  boat 
whose  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  pick  up 
milk  cans  from  farms  along  the  way  and 
to  haul  cattle  feed  from  Astoria.28  A 
very  few  passengers  rode  in  a  cabin 
surrounding  the  smokestack,  just  over 
the  boiler.  The  environment  can  only  be 
described  as  “hot.”  The  boat  returned  to 
Astoria  at  about  ten  a.m.  This  gave  time 
to  walk  uptown  in  Portland,  have 
breakfast,  do  some  shopping  and  return 
to  the  boat. 

Automobiles 

Today,  cars  look  like  they  have  all 
been  stamped  out  of  the  same  mold. 
Then,  every  kid  knew  the  looks  of 
every  make  and  model  on  the  road,  and 
some  fine  automobiles  there  were,  from 
the  modest  Hudson  Essex  to  the 
beautiful  Pierce  Arrow.  Here  and  there 
you  would  see  a  Stanley  Steamer  or  a 
distinctive  air-cooled  Franklin  with  its 
snub  nose.  You  might  even  get  a  ride 
home  from  the  golf  links  in  David 
Lawson’s  V-16  LaSalle,  or  Dr.  A.G. 
Allen’s  V-12  yellow  Packard  roadster. 
You  were  really  happy  to  see  a  Stutz,  a 
Marmon,  or  my  favorite,  the  Moon. 
Really  glamorous  were  the  Dusenbergs, 
Aubums  and  Cords,  all  made  at  the 
same  factory.  Paul  Stephens,  a  salesman 
at  Lovell  Auto,  drove  an  Auburn  boat¬ 


tailed  speedster  for  a  while  and  attracted 
a  lot  of  attention.  A  Dusenberg  dual¬ 
cowl  phaeton  resided  in  a  garage  on 
Duane  Street  but  1  never  knew  who  it 
belonged  to.  Of  course,  there  were  lots 
of  Fords  and  Chevies,  Dodges  and 
Chrysler  Airflows,  the  first  streamlined 
cars.  Buicks  were  popular  with  the 
semi-rich  and  Buick  also  made  an 
offshoot  called  the  Marquette.  General 
Motors  also  put  out  the  Oakland,  a  sort 
of  cross  between  Pontiac  and  Olds- 
mobile.  The  LaSalle  mentioned  earlier 
was  put  out  by  Cadillac. 

But  none  of  these  cars  was  for  me. 
My  dad  finally  bought  an  old  Stude- 
baker  which  I  used  to  drive  to  work 
after  graduating  from  high  school.  My 
first  car  was  a  1941  used  Chevrolet 
Club  Coupe  purchased  in  Detroit  after 
I  had  been  in  the  army  a  year  and  a  half. 
I  paid  $450  for  it  on  time. 

Reflections 

After  sixty  years,  Clatsop  Plains 
shows  lots  of  changes  but  then  remains 
the  same  in  other  aspects.  The  wind  and 
rain  are  still  there  but  the  blowing  sand 
is  long  gone.  The  cow  pastures  are  now 
filled  with  small  houses  and  the  train  is 
just  a  memory.  In  driving  around,  one 
sees  no  children,  indicating  that  many 
of  the  residents  are  retired  people. 
Stanley’s  Store  is  gone  and  you  cannot 
buy  groceries  anywhere  between 
Warrenton  and  Gearhart.  Oh  yes,  there 
is  a  small  store  at  Sunset  Beach. 
Columbia  Beach  is  gone  and  like  most 
other  land  is  now  covered  with  scotch 
broom.  The  beach  pines  on  the  golf 
links  (some  of  which  1  planted)  are  now 
mature  with  foot-wide  trunks.  Morrison 
School  is  gone,  having  been  lost 
through  consolidation. 

Scotch  broom  has  taken  over  all 
and  the  Neacoxie  is  choked  up  with 
water  lilies.  Where  the  Flavel  Hotel 
used  to  be  is  now  an  ugly  log  dump. 
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The  guard  camp  has  been  enlarged  so 
that  you  cannot  visit  the  Neacoxie 
between  Sunset  Beach  and  DeLaura 
Beach.  The  Pioneer  Church  stands 
serenely  on  its  hill,  a  certain  symbol  of 
something  permanent  in  this  life. 

Our  old  house  is  still  there- 
seventy-five  years  old  now  and  looking 
strong.  The  relocated  highway  has  taken 
half  of  the  front  yard  but  people  don’t 
plant  gardens  and  keep  cows  these  days 
anyway. 

What  remains  and  cannot  be 
erased  are  the  memories  of  a  pleasant 
life  and  the  busy  activities  of  a  child¬ 
hood. 

The  foregoing  description  indi¬ 
cates  a  degree  of  freedom  for  kids 
which  probably  does  not  exist  today. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  had  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  a  sense  of  discipline  that 
are  missing  today.  The  Great  Depress¬ 
ion  really  did  not  hit  us  hard  and 
probably  was  something  of  a  character 
builder,  introducing  a  sense  of  prudence 
and  independence. 
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1.  See  Cumtux,  vol.  13,  no,  4  (Fall  1993)  p.  27. 

2.  Perhaps  the  youth  of  today  are  not  really  interested  in  making  stilts,  trapping  skunks, 
attending  church  socials  or  watching  the  trains  go  by. 

3.  These  dunes  moved  exactly  as  dune  movements  occur  in  the  great  sand  deserts.  Wind 
moves  sand  grains  up  a  shallow  slope  where  they  trickle  over  the  back  forming  a  steep 
slope.  Great  for  kids  to  jump  off.  Some  of  them  are  quite  steep  and  form  narrow  troughs. 
A  well-known  trough  extends  from  the  north  side  of  Gearhart  almost  to  old  Columbia 
Beach  and  includes  the  3rd  and  15th  fairways  at  the  Astoria  Golf  Club. 

4.  To  see  an  example  of  this,  take  the  Sunset  Beach  road  across  the  lake  to  the  store 
building  on  the  right.  Sand  was  lapping  the  rear  of  this  building  and  bare  sand  dunes 
reached  to  the  ocean  from  there. 

5.  David  Lavender,  The  Way  to  the  Western  Sea:  Lewis  and  Clark  Across  the  Continent , 
1988.  Harper  and  Row.  Map,  pg.  300. 

6.  I  searched  for  the  site  in  later  years  without  result.  At  one  time  there  was  a  concrete 
slab  in  the  vicinity  (apparently  placed  to  protect  the  grave)  but  this  seems  missing  now.  I 
suspect  that  the  grave  has  been  desecrated.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  site  has  not  at  least 
been  marked.  One  could  no  doubt  say  the  same  thing  about  the  graves  at  the  old  “Indian 
Place”  on  the  north  edge  of  Seaside,  at  Flavel,  and  elsewhere.  [See  page  49.] 

7.  Inez  Stafford  Hansen,  Life  on  Clatsop,  no  date,  pg.  37,  in  her  account  of  the  burial  of 
Tostum,  the  last  of  the  Clatsop  chiefs,  describes  a  funeral  route  that  could  well  lead  to  the 
site. 

8.  I  clearly  remember  the  Henry  Smith  family  heading  out  of  what  is  now  Perkins  Road 
toward  the  Columbia  Beach  road  in  their  open  Model  T. 

9.  Numerous  chicken  coops,  cow  sheds  and  not  a  few  houses  were  built  with  lumber 
salvaged  from  the  beach. 

10.  I  don’t  know  how  Whiskey  Road  got  its  name  but  1  do  know  that  bootleggers’  stills 
existed  in  the  neighborhood,  mostly  back  in  the  foothills  of  Clatsop  Ridge.  We  once 
found  the  remains  of  one  dug  into  a  tunnel  on  the  hill  on  what  later  was  Ralph  Lamb’s 
place  on  Columbia  Beach  Road. 

1 1 .  James  A.  Gibbs,  Pacific  Graveyard,  1964  Binford  &  Mort,  p.  55,.  Many  other 
incidents  occurred  in  the  early  years. 

12.  A  tax  supported  drainage  district  existed  in  the  area  at  one  time  and  may  still. 

13.  Emma  Gene  Miller,  Clatsop  County,  Oregon,  Its  History,  Legends  and  Industries, 
Binford  and  Mort,  1958  page  208. 

14.  Clarence  Sigurdson,  in  his  book,  Raised  By  the  Sea,  1973,  reports  that  it  was  built  by 
a  Warrenton  party. 

15.  Completed  in  1927.  Financed  in  large  part  by  Caroline  Kamm,  (Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm), 
and  named  Gray  Memorial  Chapel,  after  her  father,  W.H.  Gray,  early  pioneer, 
homesteader  and  teacher/minister.  There  was,  however,  considerable  local  contribution 
in  both  money  and  labor. 

16.  The  tragedy  of  the  Armenians  and  the  Armenian  nation  rivaled  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  II  and  bears  reviewing  as  one  of  history’s  worst  examples  of  “man’s 
inhumanity  to  man.”  I  had  the  opportunity  thirty  years  later  during  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  building  a  U.S.  Aid  project  in  Iran,  to  visit  a  Presbyterian 
mission,  school  and  hospital  at  Reza-I-Yeh  on  the  western  edge  of  Lake  Urmia  in 
northwest  Iran  which  had  been  a  recipient  of  these  contributions. 

1 7.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  make  a  cannon  from  a  piece  of  'A  inch  pipe  with  a  charge 
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of  unexploded  powder  and  a  I/2  inch  lead  shrapnel  ball  from  a  4  inch  Stokes  mortar  shell 
It  would  tire  the  ball  about  a  quarter  mile  and  penetrate  a  2-inch  plank.  I  will  not  describe 
the  tiring  mechanism,  however,  I  suspect  that  the  camp  is  not  so  open-minded  these  days. 

18.  See  map.  This  was  not  only  Lewis  and  Clark’s  route  to  the  Neacoxie,  but  later  a 
route  for  summer  tourists  who  arrived  at  Fort  Clatsop  by  boat  and  were  carried  to  the 
beach  resorts  by  horse  drawn  coach.  This  was  before  the  railroad. 

19.  Sometimes  listed  as  Oeffler.  Mrs.  Effler  died  in  1929.  See  Cumtux,  vol.  13,  no.  2 
(Spring  1993),  pg.  35. 

20.  There  were  numerous  platted  townsites  in  the  area,  both  on  the  beachfront  and 
inland.  Most  never  got  off  the  ground. 

2 1 .  Art  Fertig  was  an  official  of  the  Lower  Columbia  Dairy  Association  and  the  captain 
of  the  local  guard  company.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  World  War  I  and  served  in  World 
War  II  as  a  colonel  in  the  Pacific.  His  wife,  Emily,  served  in  WWI  as  a  nurse  and  was  a 
daughter  of  David  Tagg,  a  pioneer  who  purchased  part  of  the  Lewis  Thompson  donation 
land  claim. 

22.  David  Tagg's  children  included  Harold  Tagg,  married  to  Nancy  Morrison,  Emily 
noted  above,  and  Florence,  a  teacher  who  started  at  Morrison  School  and  then  went  to 
Westport  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  She  has  been  honored  by  the  designation  of  Westport 
School  as  the  Florence  Tagg  School. 

23.  See  Marjorie  Halderman’s  article  on  the  pioneer  Hobson  family  in  Cumtux,  vol.  12. 
no.  1  (Winter  1991).  The  houses  shown  therein  and  here  are  the  same. 

24.  My  brother,  Fane,  was  a  successful  trapper.  A  bear  had  been  sighted  back  in  the 
woods.  He  borrowed  a  bear  trap  and  set  it  out.  Surprise:  he  caught  the  bear.  Now  what  to 
do?  After  firing  a  box  of  .22  shells  into  the  bear  which  just  made  him  mad,  he  borrowed 
a  .30-30  rifle  and  killed  it.  Bright  idea:  he’ll  make  a  bear  skin  rug.  Took  the  skin  home 
and  scraped  it,  but  the  thing  wouldn’t  cure.  My  mother  made  him  bury  it. 

25.  Blanche  Harvey  Pickering  Burgess. 

26.  My  sister,  Marjorie  Foreman,  two  years  older,  graduated  from  Oregon  State  College 
and  spent  a  career  as  a  school  teacher  in  eastern  Oregon.  My  younger  brother,  Fane, 
along  with  Roy  Boyle,  enlisted  in  the  29th  Engineer  Topographical  Battalion  in  Portland 
and  became  a  photogrammetric  engineer  through  training  and  after  the  war  was  a  senior 
engineer  in  the  Army  Map  Service  in  Washington  D.C.  (A  classic  example  of  the  value 
of  military  technical  training  if  one  cares  to  apply  himself.) 

27.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  reference  to  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  I  ever  met.  This  was 
Charles  Halderman.  organizer,  president  and  ’’father”  of  the  Astoria  Golf  and  Country 
Club  who  also  gave  me  a  push  to  higher  education. 

28.  I  believe  that  this  was  the  Lurline.  Don  Marshall  in  his  book,  Oregon  Shipwrecks, 
1984,  Binford  &  Mort,  lists  the  Lurline  as  being  rammed  and  sunk  at  Rainier  in  1903.  As 
happened  frequently  with  such  boats,  it  was  raised,  repaired  and  served  many  more 
years.  There  was  a  faster  day  boat  called  the  Georgiana. 

Skipanon  Canal 

The  newspaper  from  July  30,  1904  notes  that:  “Work  has  been  commenced  on  the 
digging  of  a  canal  from  Cullaby  Lake  to  the  Skipanon  creek,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
canal  is  to  be  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  ten  feet  deep 
at  the  lake,  the  slope  being  toward  the  north.  About  a  year  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
work  which  will  cost  nearly  $8,000...” 
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Digging  for  gold  in  the  Clatsop  County  records 


"THAR’S  SOLS  IN  THEM  THAR  HILLS” 

BY  LYLE  ANBERSON 


The  question  of  who  owns 
minerals  found  in  the  ground  in 
unpatented  land  has  long  been  a  thorny 
one.  In  California,  in  1848,  prospectors 
didn’t  file  claims  to  gold  because  there 
was  no  law  of  the  U.S.  there  at  all,  let 
alone  a  law  granting  finders  the  right  to 
be  keepers.  However,  the  California 
problems  caused  members  of  Congress 
to  scratch  their  heads  and  try  to  think  of 
answers.  Thereafter  ensued  a  period  of 
acrimonious  debate  and  experiments 
with  various  laws  about  minerals  found 
in  the  land.  By  1873  and  1878  Congress 
finally  reached  agreements  on  the  rights 
of  ore  locators  (prospectors)  and  could 
specify  the  things  that  they  must  do  to 
qualify  for  those  rights.  The  law  has 
been  revised  at  times.  A  late  version  is 
U.S.  Chapter  6  Title  32.  See  the 
Americana  Encyclopedia.  The  locator 
or  prospector  could  claim  an  area 
fifteen  hundred  feet  by  six  hundred  feet 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  above  the 
minerals  found.  The  claimant  must 
perform  at  least  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  work  each  calendar  year  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  his  claim.  The 
mine  does  not  have  to  be  a  profitable 
one  but  have  at  least  some  valuable 
minerals.  The  miner  does  not  have  to 
report  how  the  amount  of  minerals  he 
removes,  but  if  he  fails  to  continue  to 
develop  or  exploit  the  claim,  the  site 
can  be  relocated;  this  happened  many 
times  and  for  various  reasons.  The  law 
has  been  revised  a  little  at  times;  it  is 
extensive,  and  some  states  have  passed 


laws  making  further,  though  minor, 
changes. 

In  Oregon,  claims  are  filed  at  the 
County  Clerks’  offices,  or,  in  later 
years,  at  the  Minerals  Records  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  Portland.  The  law  is  still  in  effect  but 
private  ownership  ranks  mine  claims.  In 
Astoria,  claims  are  entered  by  the 
County  Clerk  in  longhand  in  a  ledger 
bound  in  massive  court  house  binding 
and  is  known  as  the  Clatsop  County 
Minerals  Claims  book.  This  book  is  the 
only  record  of  Clatsop  County’s  gold 
and  we  know  of  no  libraries  that  have  a 
record  of  it.  Below  is  some  material 
from  this  book  along  with  information 
from  newspaper  articles. 

There  are  two  classes  of  gold:  that 
which  lies  in  undisturbed  ground  is 
called  lode  gold.  If  it  is  found  as  freed 
grains  of  gold  in  river  beds,  it  is  called 
placer  (pronounced  plas-ser).  Native 
gold  is  always  alloyed  with  silver, 
selenium,  copper,  or  something.  The 
lode  may  contain  any  size  nuggets  or 
may  contain  thin  films  of  leaf  gold. 
Mills  recover  gold  from  ore  far  more 
efficiently  than  can  a  miner  out  in  the 
creeks. 

At  the  mill,  the  ore  may  be 
handled  in  several  different  ways.  At 
Provo,  Utah,  ore  is  brought  in  by  rail  in 
gondola  cars.  Huge  tongs  seize  each  car 
in  turn  as  it  moves  up  and  dumps  it 
upside  down  one  car  a  minute.  The 
rocks  fall  into  a  cone  that  has  a 
vibrating  bar,  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
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Gold  mining  districts  in  Clatsop  County 
Cruisers  Gulch,  Last  Chance  and  Rock  Creek 


that  almost  fills  the  fourteen  inch 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  cone.  This 
breaks  the  rock  into  small  pieces  that 
are  further  ground  down  to  a  powder  in 
a  ball  mill. 

At  the  A.  J.  mine  in  Juneau, 
Alaska,  the  rocks  fall  through  a 
“grizzley”  deep  under  ground.  From 
there  the  rocks  are  broken  into  pieces 
the  size  of  a  tennis  ball.  These  pieces 
are  fed  onto  a  belt  conveyer  and  those 
showing  gold  are  picked  off  by  hand. 

There  are  several  ways  to  remove 
the  gold  from  the  small  particulate.  The 
ore  can  be  leached  with  alkaline 
cyanide  solution  or  with  ferric  chloride 
solution.  Once  the  gold  or  silver  is  in 
solution,  the  rest  is  easy.  Sometimes  the 
crushed  ore  is  washed  over  copper 
plates  that  are  amalgamated  with  mer¬ 
cury.  Incredibly  small  pieces  of  gold 
stick  to  the  plate.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
each  ore  requires  a  different  treatment. 

When  a  locator  happens  onto  a 
trace  of  gold,  it  is  called  a  “find.”  If  a 


valuable  lode  is  discovered,  it  is  called 
a  “strike.” 

Gold  in  Clatsop  County 

In  Clatsop  County,  W.H.  Jackson 
was  the  first  locator  to  “ground  stake”  a 
claim.  The  date  was  the  20th  of  March 
1 885  and  he  called  it  the  “White  Drake” 
claim,  which  suggests  lots  of  quartz. 
Bollesky,  Franz,  and  Weed,  each, 
recorded  claims  before  Jackson  though, 
even  if  they  did  claim  a  later  ground- 
stake  date  than  Jackson. 

By  the  first  of  July  1885,  there 
were  enough  miners  with  mutual 
problems,  like  building  roads  and  dams, 
to  form  the  Rock  Creek  Mining  District. 
The  land  there  was  unsurveyed  in  1885 
and  the  miners  erroneously  thought  that 
the  R.C.M.D.  was  entirely  within 
Clatsop  County  whereas  it  actually 
extended  into  Columbia  County.  Claim 
after  claim  in  the  area  was  filed  with  the 
Clatsop  County  Clerk  for  twenty  years. 
By  late  1901  over  66  claims  had  been 
filed.  Since  the  law  specified  that  the 
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mine  had  to  be  worked  and  since  many 
mines  had  more  than  one  claimant,  it 
follows  that  there  was  a  small  though 
dispersed  community  at  the  Rock  Creek 
Mining  District.  We  have  a  section  map 
of  the  R.C.M.D.  but  we  do  not  yet  know 
where  each  of  the  66  claims  was 
situated  in  the  R.C.M.D.  The  R.C.M.D. 
is  in  T4N  by  R6W  and  the  area  is  just 
north  of  Highway  26  as  one  goes  ten 
miles  or  so  past  the  Elsie-Elderberry 
Inn-Quartz  Creek  Bridge  group,  half¬ 
way  from  Astoria  to  Portland  on 
Highway  26. 

The  second  district  in  which  gold 
was  discovered  was  the  Last  Chance 
Mining  District  which  got  its  name 
from  the  single  mine  tunnel  there  which 
was  dug  up  by  Timothy  Sullivan  and 
Myles  Barrett.  It  was  located  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  River.  Only  five 
mineral  claims  were  made  and  no 
reports  of  minerals  were  found.  The 
first  claim  was  filed  the  14th  of  October 
1895  and  the  last  was  a  couple  of 
months  later  on  the  21st  of  December 
1895. 

The  third  district  to  be  developed 
was  the  Cruisers’  Gulch  Mining 
District.  Sebastian  Glaser  was  cruising 
(counting)  timber  with  Alexander  Nor- 
mand  in  the  area  a  couple  of  miles 
southwest  of  Elsie  on  the  first  day  of 
March  1901.  While  crossing  a  land¬ 
slide  area,  they  spotted  free  gold 
nuggets  and  realized  what  it  meant. 
Sebastian  dug  a  shaft  (sic)  four  feet 
deep  and  struck  basalt  rock.  He  made  a 
trench  for  ten  feet  or  so  and  sent 
samples  out  for  assay.  The  assay  lab 
reported  $6.00  of  gold  per  ton  of  “ore.” 
At  that  time,  gold  was  about  $16.00  a 
Troy  ounce  (and  men’s  dress  shoes 
were  $1.15  a  pair).  See  the  Morning 
Astorian,  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  and 
the  Portland  newspapers  from  March 
through  October  1901.  They  knew 


where  they  were  but  the  creeks  were 
unnamed  then.  They  soon  were  named 
though,  and  the  ravine  became  the  well- 
known  Cruisers’  Gulch. 

Of  the  thirty-one  claims  in 
Cruisers’  Gulch,  two  dozen  were  filed 
in  March  alone.  People  left  their  jobs  to 
get  a  piece  of  the  action.  Even  the 
County  Recorder  left  the  work  to  his 
deputy,  donned  rain  gear  with  his  wife, 
and  rode  up  to  the  creeks. 

When  talking  about  gold,  the 
questions  immediately  arise:  when, 
where,  and  how  much?  A  sample  of  ore 
from  a  claim  in  Columbia  County  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Rock  Creek  Mining 
District  in  1939  was  reported  as 
containing  three  dollars  of  gold  per  ton 
of  ore.  The  samples  of  ore  from 
Cruisers  Gulch  No.  1  mine  in  1901 
assayed  out  $6  a  ton  of  ore.  No  claims 
were  filed  on  Rock  Creek  after  1901 
since  Cruisers  Gulch  ore  was  richer. 
Old-timers  say  that  in  the  depression 
years,  two  miners  made  wages  working 
a  lode  in  Cruisers  Gulch.  We  know  of 
no  reports  that  show  the  yield  from  the 
tunnel  near  the  Warrenton  Reservoir, 
nor  regarding  the  tunnel  on  Quartz 
Creek  upstream  a  bit  from  the  high 
bridge  that  was  built  in  1939. 

Most  mineral  claims  specified 
gold  but  a  few  claimed  both  silver  and 
gold.  At  least  one  claimed  only  silver 
and  one  claimed  quartz.  At  a  later 
period,  claims  were  made  for  gravel 
pits. 

Gold  was  worth  sixteen  dollars  a 
Troy  ounce  for  a  long  time,  although  in 
1910  it  reached  $20.67.  A  Troy  ounce 
is  31.1  metric  grams.  Rounding  off  the 
figures,  it  adds  up  to  fifty  cents  a  gram. 
A  Singer  sewing  machine  needle 
weighs  about  0.4  grams  and,  weight- 
wise,  a  nugget  of  high  assay  gold 
weighing  the  same  as  a  sewing  machine 
needle  would  be  worth  twenty  cents. 
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Size  for  size,  however,  gold  is  three 
times  as  heavy  as  iron.  Thus  a  nugget 
one  third  the  size  or  dimension  of  a 
sewing  machine  needle  would  be  worth 
that  same  twenty  cents.  Today,  of 
course,  gold  isn’t  traded  at  sixteen 
dollars  a  Troy  ounce,  but  around 
$400.00  per  Troy  weight. 

Some  gold  findings  reported  by 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Geology  and 
Minerals  are: 

Very  light  placer  gold  found  in 
Fish  Hawk  Creek. 

7N--5W,  Section  33.  Private. 
Some  placer  as  large  as  a  wheat  kernel. 

6N— 2W,  Section  25.  Private. 
Some  placer,  small  and  fine. 

5N--2W,  Section  5.  NW  1/4  ofNE 
1/4  at  Tide  Creek.  Private. 

Farmers’  report  finding  nuggets  in 
chicken  gizzards  at  T4N— R5W  on  Rock 
Creek  near  Keasey,  ten  miles  west  of 
Vemonia. 

It  is  not  known  how  gold  ore  was 
transported  from  any  of  the  three 
mining  districts  to  a  mill  for  processing 
in  1901.  There  was  no  transportation  to 
the  mill  except  by  horse  and  wagon. 
The  time  required  to  travel  the  distance 


between  Elsie  and  Astoria  in  1900  was 
two  days.  No  mention  has  been  found 
yet  of  a  gold  mill.  And  no  tariffs  have 
been  found  on  gold  ore  shipped  out  of 
Portland. 

Most  prospectors  have  only 
limited  resources  and  when  they  do 
happen  onto  a  gold  lode,  they  find  that 
they  do  not  have  the  capital  to  exploit 
their  dream  mine.  Reluctantly,  they  sell 
stock  to  raise  cash.  Unfortunately  there 
are  con  artists  doing  it  too. 

Most  of  the  people  who  filed 
claims  weren’t  real  miners.  Some  just 
picked  up  a  few  surface  nuggets  and 
went  home.  Sebastian  Glaser  dug  an 
open  pit  four  feet  by  eight  feet  by  ten 
feet  long  but  that  alone  didn’t  open 
much  of  the  claim  which  was  over  a 
quarter  mile  long.  In  addition  to  being 
the  No.  1  claimant,  he  had  a  second 
claim  the  same  size.  The  land  is  now 
owned  by  Longview  Fiber  Company,  a 
timber  company. 

To  say  that  all  the  gold  was  found 
is  akin  to  saying  that  all  the  needles  in  a 
hay  stack  miles  across  could  have  been 
found.  Thar’s  gold  in  them  thar  hills 
and  it’s  worth  $382  a  Troy  ounce  today. 


Claims  Recorded  in  the  Rock  Creek  Mining  District 

From  the  Clatsop  County  Minerals  Claims  Book 


Pg. 

Mine 

Locator 

Date 

Lode 

Witnesses 

1 

Gertrude 

J.M.  Weed 

5-25-85 

Phillip  Shelly 

2 

Webfoot 

John  Frantz 

5-25-85 

Stoltz 

J.  Adams 

3 

Blue  Rock 

Fred  Bollesky 

5-25-85 

W.H.  Jackson 

4 

White  Drake 

W.H. Jackson 

5-25-85 

F.C.  Bollesky 

5 

Cooper 

Cooper 

H.O.  Howard 
J.W.  Campbell 

5-25-85 

Myrtle  L. 

Robert  Nelson 

7 

M.C.  Dale 

M.C.  Dale 

6-2-85 

Garfield  L 

Frank  Miles 
G.W.  Cole 

8 

Dead  Failure 

Dav.  Richardson  6-2-85 

Garfield  L. 

.  Frank  Miles 
N.C.  Dale 

9 

Belle 

W.J.  Plummer 

1885 

Garfield  L. 

.  G.W.  Cole 

39 


11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

35 

36 

37 

37 

40 


Galbreath 
Garden 
Brick  Top 


Quida 

Helen 

Buckhorn 

Emma  J. 

La  Belle 


E.B.  Giles 
L.D.  Lupai 


G.W.  Cole  G.W.  Cole  6-2-85  Myrtle  L.  Cooper 

A1  Robinson  Allen  Robinson  6-2-85  Myrtle  L.  David  Richardson 

G.W.  Cole 

L.  Galbreath  6-16-85  Myrtle  L.  A.  A.  Kurtz 

J.M.  Adams  &  Geo.  Tucker 

Albert  A.  Kurtz  6-16-85  A.  Loper 

Geo.  Tucker  &  J.W.  Adams 

M.  White  10-1-85  R.  A.  Lillich 

C.  White  &  T.C.  Livesay 

Florence  Low  C.  White  10-1-85  M.  White,  C.  White 

Green  Horn  T.C.  Livesay  10-1-85  R. A.  Lillich,  M.  White 

Miguerida  Aug.  Byrom  8-13-89  Stoltz  L.  James  Adams,  Geo.  Dow 

LittleElk  Horn  Wm.  H.  Braden  8-13-89  Stoltz  L.  West  of  Rock  Creek 

Gus  Byrom,  J.C.  Coulter 

R.W.  McNutt  6-12-89  Stoltz  L.  West  of  Rock  Creek 

Wm.  H.  Braden,  M.R.  Enunons 

N. J.  Hendricks  8-13-89  Stoltz  L. 

James  Adams  8-13-89  Stoltz  L.  W.  of  Prospect  Creek 

J.C.  Coulter,  Braden 

8-13-89  Stoltz  L.4th  cl.  W.  of  Prospect  Ck. 

J.  Hendricks 

8-13-89  Stoltz  L.  4th  cl.  W.  of  Rock  Ck. 

Wm.  Braden,  Geo.  Dow 
8-13-89  Stoltz  L.  1st  cl.  W.  of  Rock  Cr. 

Wm.  Braden 

12-17-89  Salmon  L.  Rock  Cr. 

James  Adams,  Geo.  Nail 
12-17-89  Stoltz  L.  #2  E.  of  Rock  Ck. 

James  Adams 

Little  Giant  J.W.  Alderman  12-17-91  Geo.  Hall,  James  Adams 

(relocated  Big  Elk  Horn) 

Stoltz  L.  Cl.  #24  E.  of  Rock  Ck. 
George  Hall 

5-25-92  Stoltz  L.  T.S.  Savender*,  Binder 
Rock  Cr.  Mining  Dist. 

5-25-92  Stoltz  L.  T.S.  Savender,  Binder 
Rock  Cr. 

5- 25-92  Stoltz  L.  T.H.  Savender 

Prospect  Ck.  RC 

Spike  Buck  #  3  Robt.  McNutt  6-7-92  Spike  Buck  L.  Emery  Mills, 

Rock  Ck.  T.  Mills 

6- 7-92  Spike  Buck  L.  T.  Mills 
Rock  Ck.  Robert  McNutt 

6-7-92  Spike  Buck  L.  E.  Mills 

Rock  Cr.  Rob.  McNutt 

6-7-92 

6-13-92  Stoltz  L.  A.N.  Wright,  T.R.  Davis 


Big  Elk  Horn  J.C.  Coulter 
Oak  Bucket  Wm.  Braden 
Little  Elk  Horn  Charlie  Davis 


Little  Hope 
(relocated  24  Buck  Horn) 
Adda  A.N.  Wright 

Posy  T.R.  Davis 

Hidden  Treasure  E.  Binder 


Spike  Buck  #4  Wm.  Scaggs 

Spike  Buck  #1  Thomas  Mills 

Spike  Buck  #2  Emery  Mills 
Eugene  #6  A.E.  Rockey 


:>8  Captain  Gray  #3  James  T.  Gray  6-13-92  Stoltz  L.  James  Adams 

Rock  Ck.  W.H.  Braden 

39  Mary  M.J.  Reid  7-6-92  Stoltz  L.  shaft  M.J.  Reid 

Wm.  Booth  3000  ft.  E.  of  Rock  Ck. 

40  Jack  Cable  Brinton  7-6-92  Stoltz  tunnel  Wm.  Booth 

&  shaft  Rock  Ck. 

41  Uncle  Joe  (relocated  Byrom’s  Miguerida  p.  24)  by  J.C.  Coulter 

44  Hidden  Treasure  E.  Binder,  E.  Pizer,  T.  Savender,  O.  Prather,  Adams 
(relocated  Hidden  Treasure)  6-21-94 
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Prospect 

Savender  5-28-94 

O.N.  Prather  (relocated  2 

E.  Binder,  E. 
years  later  to 

Pizer,  T.  J.  Adams 
update) 

46 

R.V.  McNutt  #4  R.V.  McNutt 

8-28-94 

Stoltz  L.  Rock  Ck.  T.O.  Adams 
M.M.  Johnson 

47 

Duebery  #3 

W.B.  Duebery 

9-8-94 

Stoltz  L.  R.C. 

M.M. Johnson 
A.  Emmons 

48 

Daisy  A. 

Emmons 

9-8-94 

Stoltz  L.  R.C.  Jas.  Adams 

M.  Johnson,  E.H. Savend 

49 

Setting  Sun 

W.F.  Plache 

9-1-94 

Stoltz  L.  R.C. 

M.  Johnson 
E.H.  Savender 

50 

Bonanza 

Thomas  Adams 

9-8-94 

Stoltz  L.  R.C. 

50 

Elk  Horn  #1 

J.C.  Coulter 

9-28-94 

Stoltz  L.  R.C. 

James  Adams 
Geo.  Adams 

51 

Imbrie 

T.R.  Imbrie 

4-8-95 

North  Fork  L 
Rock  Ck. 

James  Adams 
R.V.  McNutt 

51 

Goodin 

J.W.  Goodin 

4-8-95 

North  Fork  L 
Rock  Ck. 

James  Adams 
R.V.  McNutt 

52 

Myrtle 

M.M.  Johnson 
W.B.  Duebery 

Salmon  L. 
Rock  Ck. 

E  G.  Binder 

[*The  correct  spelling  may  be  Lavender.] 


Claims  Recorded  in  the  Last  Chance  Mining  District 

(T6N,  R9W,  Section  7  (2  miles  below  the  dam  for  Warrenton  drinking  water  on 

the  Lewis  and  Clark  River) 

53  Claim  #1  Timothy  Sullivan  10-14-95  Alex  Yrell’s  homestead  #9863) 

Myles  Barrett  SE1/4  Wl/2  SW  1/4  SE  1/4  Lot  4 

54  Claim  #2  Allen  Anderson  10-21-95  C.R.  Thomson 

A.E.  Minard 

56  Claim  #3  Tim  Sullivan  11-7-95 
Golden  Rule  Mine  M.  Barrett,  Goman, 

F.  Kellogg,  Frank  Lovejoy 

57  Hidden  Treasure  Tim  Sullivan  10-31-95 

M.  Barrett 

60  Bluejacket  W.J.  Fritzchen,  12-21-95  N.N.  Olsen 

Olof  Olson,  Otto  Olson 
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Claims  Recorded  in  the  Cruisers  Gulch  Mining  District 


65  Claim  #1 

Sebastian  Glaser  3-1-01  shaft 

C.R.  Thompson 
O.F.  Morton 

67  Claim  #2 

Alexander  Normand  Jr.  3-14-01 

Same 

69  Claim  #3 

J.C.  Wincken  3-19-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
Irena  Johnson 

71  Claim  #4 

Fred  Normand  3-20-01 

Same 

73  Claim  #5 

James  Farrell  3-20-01 

Same 

81  Claim  #6 

Elizabeth  Glaser  3-18-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
John  Wenk 

75  Claim  #7 

JohnWenk  3-23-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
John  Ferrell 

83  Claim  #8 

Sebastian  Glaser  3-23-01  (2nd  cl.) 

C.R.  Thompson 
Rudolph  Barth 

77  Claim  #9 

John  Glaser  3-23-01 

Rudolph  Barth 

C.  Guilliame 

78  Claim  #10 

Lane  Johnson  3-23-01 

Same 

91  Claim  #1 1 

Rudolph  Barth  3-12-0' 

C.R.  Thompson 
John  Glaser 

85  Claim  #12 

John  Farrell  3-23-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
Sebastian  Glaser 

97  Claim  #13 

C.R.  Johnson  3-23-01  Jacks  Creek 

Irena  C.  Johnson 
J.C.  Clinton 

87  Claim  #14 

Charles  Guilliame  3-23-01  Jacks  Creek 

C.R.  Thompson 
Rudolph  Barth 

88  Claim  #15 

Alex  Normand  Jr.  4-20-01  1:30  p.m. 

Same 

95  Claim  #16 

Louise  Guilliame  3-23-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
Alex  Normand  Jr. 

96  Claim  #17 

Bertha  Barth  3-23-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Sorenson 

100  Claim  #18 

O.M.  Stafford  3-23-01 

Irena  Johnson 
C.R.  Thompson 

103  Claim  #19 

Lizzie  Voss  3-26-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
Irena  Johnson 

101  Claim  #20 

Jacob  Wenk  3-26-01 

Same 

105  Claim  #21 

Mary  Wenk 

Same 

1 10  Claim  #22 

C.C.  Utzinger  4-11-01 

108  Claim  #23 

John  E.  Johnson  April  1901 

C.R.  Thompson 
Fred  Normand 

109  Claim  #24 

Philip  Henry  Coffee  4-8-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
Irena  Johnson 

1 12  Claim  #25 

Paul  Gysler  4-11-01 

C.C.  Utzinger 
J.M.  Hughes 

114  Claim  ? 

Augusta  Normand  4-17-01 

C.R.  Thompson 
Irena  Johnson 

115  Claim  #27 

Alex  Normand  4-20-01  1:30  p.m. 

Same 
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117  Claim  #28  F.F.  DeYo  4-25-01  Same 

118  Claim  #29  W.O.  Barnes  4-25-01  J.  Cohen,  F.F.  DeYo 

121  Claim  #15  O.B.  Estes  1 1:30  a.m.  5-21-01  C.J.  Curtis,  Pearl  Estes 
(The  lack  of  conformity  on  Claim  15  is  unexplained.) 


The  first  claim  in  the  Mineral  Claims  Book  is  transcribed  below. 

Notice  of  Location 

The  undersigned  having  discovered  a  ledge  of  rock  in  place  bearing  Gold, 
Silver  and  other  minerals,  does  hereby  locate  and  claim  for  mining  purposes  under 
the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  Fifteen  Hundred  feet  of  this  Oregon  Lode 
Bounded  and  described  as  follows  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  Rock  Creek  50  feet  South  of  a  Red  fir  tree  8  feet  4  inches  in  diameter 
marked  W.D.  and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  along  the  vein  1500  feet  to  a 
Hemlock  Tree  23  inches  in  diameter  marked  W.D.  No.  2  Together  with  300  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  lode  the  comers  of  the  exterior  S  boundaries  marked  as  follows: 
North  east  by  a  Stake  marked  W.D.  No.  1  South  east  by  a  red  fir  tree  marked  W.D. 
No.  2  South  west  by  a  Stake  marked  W.D.  No.  3  and  northwest  by  a  Hemlock 
marked  W.D.  No.  4.  The  whole  forming  a  parallelogram  1500  feet  in  length  by  600 
feet  in  width  and  all  being  on  Rock  Creek  in  Clatsop  County  Oregon  in  an 
unorganized  mining  district  and  on  unsurveyed  land  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
White  Drake  Claim. 

W.H. Jackson 

Dated  on  the  Ground  March  20th  1885  Recorded  May  25th  1885 
Witness  F.C.  Bollesky  C.J.  Trenchard,  Recorder 
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Breakfast  for  60  or  70 


TARF>§  FROM  A  ROOOIN6  CAMP 

_ RT  IW  MIRRBR  JACKSON _ 


During  World  War  I,  I  worked  in 
the  grocery  store  for  Ross  Higgins 
Company  at  Astoria,  Oregon.  When  the 
war  was  over  and  the  boys  came  home, 
we  were  told  that  we  should  give  up  our 
jobs  to  those  who  had  served  their 
country.  This  I  was  glad  to  do,  and  soon 
found  another  job.  My  girlfriend  had 
married  the  owner  of  the  Fish  Hawk 
Logging  company.  As  a  guest  at  the 
wedding  and  conversing  with  her 
husband,  1  was  offered  a  job  at  the 
logging  camp  as  a  waitress.  I  accepted 
and  was  soon  called  to  the  camp  in  the 
Nehalem  Valley. 

My  co-worker  was  a  girl  named 
Esther  Olsen,  a  native  of  that  area. 
Esther  and  I  lived  in  a  one-room  cabin 
near  the  cook  house.  The  large 
bunkhouse  where  all  the  men  slept  was 
farther  away,  to  the  west  of  the  cook 
house.  The  bull  cook  made  the  beds  in 
the  bunkhouse  and  kept  it  clean.  He  also 
helped  the  cook  by  building  fires  in  the 
kitchen,  waking  up  the  cook,  and  doing 
anything  the  cook  wanted. 

We  had  a  week’s  vacation  over  the 
4th  of  July.  I  went  to  Seaside  where  my 
husband  (to  be)  was  employed.  The 
first  morning  we  were  back  in  camp, 
Esther  and  I  arose  early  and  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  serve  breakfast  to  the  sixty  or 
seventy  men.  When  we  arrived  in  the 
kitchen,  only  the  bull  cook  was  there. 
We  were  told  that  the  cook  was  still 
celebrating  and  too  drunk  to  get  out  of 
bed.  We  had  the  fires  going,  the  coffee 
made,  and  we  all  pitched  in  helping  him, 
making  hot  cakes,  toast,  eggs,  bacon 


and  sausages.  Even  the  dishwasher  was 
busy  making  the  lunches  for  the  men. 

Speaking  of  dishwashers,  I  must 
tell  you  about  the  one  they  hired  after 
this  one  quit.  He  was  a  little  Russian 
boy  who  could  speak  very  little  English. 
He  would  have  epileptic  fits,  falling  to 
the  floor  with  an  armful  of  dishes.  One 
night  as  I  sat  reading  in  our  cabin,  I 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  opened  the 
door  and  here  was  the  Russian  boy.  He 
said,  “Go  for  litel  wak?”  I  said,  “No,” 
and  quickly  closed  the  door.  The  camp 
soon  had  another  dishwasher. 

A  few  miles  down  the  railroad 
track  was  a  dance  hall  where  dances 
were  held  on  Saturday  nights.  Some¬ 
times  Esther  and  I  would  walk  down  by 
the  tracks  to  dance  with  the  loggers.  A 
nice  young  man,  Lee  Johnson,  would  go 
with  us.  One  evening  as  we  followed  the 
tracks,  a  logging  train  went  by  us  and 
gave  a  blast  from  the  whistle.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  dance  hall,  Lee  looked  at 
me  and  started  laughing.  I  said,  “What 
are  you  laughing  about?”  He  said, 
“Your  face  is  all  black!”  The  train  had 
blown  soot  all  over  my  face.  I  went  to 
the  rest  room  and  with  Esther’s  help,  we 
soon  removed  all  the  black  soot. 

This  camp  was  known  as  a  “hi- 
ball”  camp  where  the  loggers  worked 
hard  and  produced  an  abundance  of 
logs. 

Ivy  Milter  Jackson  has  written  several 
articles  for  Cumtux.  Another  article  will  be 
appearing  in  the  Winter  issue.  Ivy  is  now  96 
years  old  and  her  husband,  Laurence,  will 
be  100  on  August  15th. 
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Courtesy  of  Ivy  Miller  Jackson 

Tom  Colvin. 


Courtesy  of  Ivy  Miller  Jackson 

Ivy  with  Lee  Johnson 


Courtesy  of  Ivy  Miller  Jackson 

Some  of  the  crew  in  1919  at  the  Fish  Hawk  Logging  Company. 


Logging  Photos  from  Vem  Raw 


Vern  Raw  of  Seaside  sent  us  these  two  photos  (on  the  facing  page)  a  while 
back.  He  had  asked  Sam  Churchill  in  1988  to  identify  the  people  in  the  top  photo. 
Sam  wrote  back  to  say  that  the  “ Best  1  can  do  on  this  photo  is  the  fellow  second 
from  the  right.  The  big  tall  fellow.  He  is  Charlie  (Titanic)  Johnson,  a  Tidewater 
brakeman.  He  was  on  the  Titanic  when  it  hit  the  iceberg.  Apparently,  these  were 
train  crews  and  the  cherry  picker  (steam  crane)  crews.  Looks  to  be  the  4-spot,  side 
tanker  rod  engine  they  are  standing  beside  with  the  back  of  the  crane  right  next  to 
it.  ”  The  date  of  the  photo  was  not  given.  Sam  Churchill  was  the  author  of  Big  Sam 
and  Don’t  Call  Me  Ma. 

The  photo  at  bottom  shows  Lyle  Soule  in  front  on  the  log.  He  was  a  train 
engineer  for  twenty  or  more  years.  His  fireman  was  Guy  Olsen.  Vern  dates  this 
photo  to  sometime  before  1942. 


When  would  you  yue^s  - 

that  the  first  television  set  came  to  Clatsop  County?  Would  you  have  guessed  1931? 
Roger  Tetlow,  former  editor  of  Cumtux  and  author  of  numerous  books  and  articles 
on  Clatsop  County  history,  ran  across  this  article  while  doing  research  for  a  new 
book.  He  suggested  that  we  share  it  with  the  readers  of  this  quarterly.  The  article  is 
from  the  July  31,  1931  issue  of  the  Astorian  Budget. 

(Truman  Cook  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Winter  1996  issue  of  Cumtux 
(pages  32-36),  written  by  his  daughter,  Edith  Cook  Stangland.) 


FIRST  SET  FOR  TELEVISION  IS  BROUGHT  HERE 

Astorians  who  have  wondered  about  the  mysteries  and  complications  of 
television  now  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  set  in  action  as  the  first  set  to 
be  exhibited  in  Astoria  is  now  on  display  at  Cook  &  Foster’s  radio  shop.  The 
machine  arrived  this  morning  and  is  now  assembled  for  public  inspection.  It 
consists  of  two  units,  a  short  wave  receiver  and  the  television  unit  which  is 
convex  glass  or  may  be  projected  on  a  screen. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  regular  television  broadcast  stations  on 
the  coast,  Truman  Cook  stated  today,  but  by  fall  of  this  year  several  stations 
are  expected  to  be  in  operation. 

The  short  wave  unit  can  be  purchased  at  the  present  time  and  later,  when 
television  broadcasts  start  on  the  coast,  the  other  unit  can  be  added. 

Many  short  wave  units  are  being  purchased  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Cook 
said,  and  yesterday  station  KDKH  was  brought  in  at  the  Cook  &  Foster  store, 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Police,  air  mail,  and  long  distance  fans  are 
readily  equipping  themselves  with  this  latest  development  in  the  radio  field. 

The  Cook  and  Foster  store  jsjocated  at  Bond  and  Twelfth  streets. 
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Courtesy  of  Vern  Raw 


Courtesy  of  Vern  Raw 


Pioneer  Itailroad  Life 


Excerpts  from  an  interview  of  Dan 
Cummings  by  Manly  M.  Banister  on 
March  29,  1939 for  the  federal  W.P.A. 

I  went  to  work  for  the  North¬ 
western  Construction  Co.  when  they 
started  building  a  railroad  in  1896.  A. 
B.  Hammond  was  the  main  guy.  Before 
that,  the  only  means  of  transportation 
was  by  steamboat.  Logging  was  the  only 
thing  going  on  down  along  the  coast, 
and  they  built  the  railroad  from  Astoria 
to  Goble  to  join  with  the  Northern 
Pacific.  They  certainly  done  a  great 
passenger  business.  I  can  remember  that 
for  twenty-six  months  the  fare  was  25 
cents  from  Portland  to  Astoria.  They 
were  competing  with  the  boats.  Boatfare 
was  fifty  cents,  but  they  threw  in  a 
dinner.  The  fare  between  points  was 
$2.00,  but  it  wasn't  much  of  a  trick  at 
'tween  points  to  get  hold  of  a  through 
ticket  and  ride  for  twenty-five  cents. 
That  was  in  1902  or  3,  and  I  was 
brakeman  at  the  time. 

Before  this  road  was  built  there 
was  a  railroad  across  Youngs  Bay, 
running  to  Seaside.  There  was  no 
Youngs  Bay  Bridge  at  that  time.  They 
had  an  old  fashioned  wood-bumer-that 
was  the  only  fuel  then,  and  a  man 
named  Stoner  was  part  owner.  When  the 
road  from  Goble  to  Astoria  was  built, 
the  two  merged,  and  he  was  made  an 
engineer  on  the  line. 

I  remember  a  bad  wreck  we  had 
below  Linnton.  Train  54  left  Portland 
loaded  with  stock  and  I  was  braking  on 
the  passenger  train  from  Astoria.  The 
stock  train  overlooked  its  hand  and  we 
had  a  meet  near  Holbrook.  Some  of  the 
stock  and  several  of  the  passengers  were 
killed,  but  I  was  way  down  near  the  end 
and  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on  up 
by  the  engines.  I  flagged  all  that  night 
until  the  wrecker  came  in  the  morning. 


Then  we  had  another  wreck  down  at  a 
place  called  Bugby  Hole,  near  West- 
port.  It  was  a  stormy  night  and  the  rain 
was  coming  down  in  sheets.  The  hillside 
was  loosened  with  the  soaking  it  got  and 
down  it  came  in  a  big  slide,  pushing  the 
engine  and  the  lead  cars  into  the  river. 
The  engineer  was  killed,  but  the  fireman 
floated  out  on  the  wood  and  so  he  was 
saved. 

The  railroad  company  had  a 
contract  to  haul  stone  from  this  same 
place.  The  chief  engineer  dug  a  hole  in 
the  rock  back  under  the  mountain  and 
planted  about  a  carload  of  dynamite. 
Then  he  moved  all  his  equipment  to  a 
place  of  safety  and  touched  her  off. 
When  this  thing  went  up  it  took  them 
three  or  four  weeks  to  dig  it  out, 
because  the  whole  mountain  came  down 
and  slid  into  the  bay.  The  people  across 
the  bay  were  nearly  drowned  in  the 
great  tidal  wave  that  rushed  out. 

1  remember  the  time  too  we  came 
into  Portland  with  a  bunch  of  loggers  in 
the  smoker.  1  had  a  devil  of  a  time  with 
them  because  they  were  all  drunk,  so  I 
locked  them  into  the  smoker  and  let 
them  fight.  Would  you  believe  it,  when 
we  got  into  Portland,  there  wasn't  a 
window  in  that  car. 

When  I  stayed  in  Portland,  I  stayed 
at  the  American  Hotel  down  near  the 
depot.  There  is  a  mark  on  its  wall  to  this 
day  showing  the  height  of  water  in  the 
flood  of  '94.  I  remember  how  the 
loggers  used  to  come  to  town  and  get 
drunk  and  roar  around.  Then  they'd  push 
the  poor  Chinamen  out  into  the  flood 
waters,  and  you'd  see  them  out  there 
with  their  cues  floating  out  in  the  water, 
trying  to  swim  or  splash  their  way  out.  It 
was  always  things  like  that  we  had  to 
contend  with.  Times  were  wild  in  those 
days. 
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Editor's  Notes 
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Clatsop  Plains  Presbyterian  Church 

The  article  by  Col.  Ellis  Pickering 
on  life  on  Clatsop  Plain  mentions  the 
pioneer  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  con¬ 
gregation  is  now  celebrating  the  1 50th 
anniversary  of  its  establishment  on 
September  19,  1846.  See  the  Spring 
1981  issue  of  Cumtux  for  the  story. 

The  wave  of  the  future 

On  the  opposite  page  is  an  article 
that  was  downloaded  from  the  internet. 
It  is  one  of  2900  interviews  found  in  the 
Folklore  Project  of  the  Federal  Writers 
Project  of  the  United  States  Work  Pro¬ 
jects  Administration  (W.P.A.)  gathered 
from  twenty-four  states  in  the  years 
from  1936  to  1940.  These  interviews 
are  on  fde  at  the  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress  and  can  be  accessed  on  the 
internet  at  the  following  world  wide  web 
site  :http://rs6.  loc.gov/wpaintro/wpaho 
me.html 

If  you  have  a  computer,  all  you 
need  is  a  modem,  a  phone  line,  a  service 
carrier  such  as  the  one  available  through 
Clatsop  Community  College  (the  Ore¬ 
gon  Educational  Network— Compass), 
and  trained  help  to  connect  them 
together.  Interested  in  studying  York¬ 
shire,  England  in  1821  or  reading 
Sherlock  Holmes?  Complete  books  can 
be  downloaded  from  the  internet  in 
short  order.  It’s  amazing! 

The  Svensen  Cemetery 

Does  anyone  know  where  the  map 
to  the  Svensen  Cemetery  is?  Do  you 
have  drawings  of  the  layout  of  any  part 
of  it  or  old  photographs  showing  the 
headstones?  If  so,  please  let  me  know 
(325-7852)  or  Roy  Carlson  (458-6259). 
Roy  Carlson  and  Walter  Aamio  have 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  cleaning  up  the 
cemetery.  Lyle  Reed  has  helped  out 
mowing  grass  and  cutting  stumps. 


Dewey  Maxson  and  his  son,  David, 
hauled  dirt  out  and  made  other  repairs. 
They  have  all  been  doing  this  work  for 
free.  If  Roy’s  name  sounds  familiar  that 
is  because  the  Summer  1995  issue  of 
Cumtux,  printed  notes  that  he  had 
written  while  helping  to  operate  a 
landing  craft  on  Omaha  Beach,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944 
while  under  bombardment  by  the 
Germans. 

Patti  Murray,  editor  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Genealogy  Society’s  newsletter, 
The  Forebears,  is  preparing  a  book  on 
this  cemetery. 

The  Oregon  Cemeteries  Book 

Dean  Byrd,  of  Salem,  recently 
made  a  visit  to  the  county  for  the 
purpose  of  sleuthing  out  old  cemeteries 
to  update  his  1978  book,  Oregon  Ceme¬ 
tery’  Survey,  for  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Transportation.  Dean  retired  from 
work  for  the  department  some  years 
ago,  but  continues  his  work  on  the  book. 
The  first  edition  of  it  can  be  found  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library.  If  you  know  of 
any  old  cemeteries  around  the  county 
especially  in  the  Arch  Cape,  Hamlet,  or 
Jewell  areas,  call  me  or  leave  a  note  at 
the  Heritage  Museum. 

Memorial  markers 

Col.  Ellis  Pickering  notes  in  his 
article  in  this  issue  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  graves  of  the  old  Indian  residents  of 
the  county  have  not  been  marked.  Vern 
Raw  has  shared  this  view  for  a  long  time 
and  has  been  attempting  to  erect 
markers  in  various  locations.  One 
marker  he  erected  is  for  the  well-known 
Clatsop  Indian,  Jennie  Michel,  whose 
grave  lies  on  Indian  Way  in  north 
Seaside  on  the  edge  of  a  massive 
graveyard  now  covered  over  by  trees, 
houses  and  mobile  homes. 
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Pvt.  Douglas  Nelson,  later  Major  General 
U.S.A.F.,  with  company  guidon. 


Courtesy  of  F.  Warren  Lovell 
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